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THE “MISSION” OF 
BY LORD 


Ir is long since there left the world any 
one who deserved so well of it as 
Richard Cobden. To say this is indeed, 
in one sense, to say but little. For the 
acts of those who have had it in their 
power to influence tRe destinies of man- 
kind, mankind has in general small 
reason to be grateful. In account with 
humanity, the public characters have 
been few indeed who could point with 
satisfaction to the credit side. But of 
Cobden’s career there are results which 
mone can gainsay. Vast, signal, and 
comprehensive, they disarm alike both 
competition and criticism. The two great 
triumphs of his life were the repeal 
of the Corn Laws and the Commercial 
Treaty with France. Of these, the first 
gave food to starving millions, redressed 
a gigantic and intolerable abuse of poli- 
tical power, saved an empire from revo- 
lutionary convulsion, and imparted new 
and irresistible impulse to material pro- 
gress throughout the world ; the second 
carried still further the work which the 
first had begun, ensured, sooner or later, 
its full consummation, and fixed, amidst 
the waves of conflicting passions and 
jarring interests, deep in the tenacious 
ground of commercial sympathy, a rock 
for the foot of Peace. 

But, though Cobden’s public life is 
admired by most Englishmen, its real 
scope and nature are understood by very 
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few. The prophet was not without 
honour, but he was almost entirely 
without comprehension, in his own 
country. Being asked on one occasion 
to take part in some project of interest 
or pleasure he declined, on the ground 
that he had a “ mission.” What, then, 
was the “mission” of which he spoke ? 
What was his distinctive character as 
a public man? The prevalent notion 
entertained respecting him among well- 
educated Englishmen is that he was the 
apostle of Free Trade, with a strong and 
rather dangerous tendency towards demo- 
cracy and cheap government, and a dis- 
position to peace at any price on account 
of the costliness of war. It was reserved 
for foreigners to appreciate the greatest 
Englishman of his time, and for a 
foreigner to describe him justly. He 
repealed the Corn Laws ; he fought and 
triumphed for Free Trade; he advo- 
cated peace; he deprecated national 
extravagance ; and broke a lance, when 
occasion occurred, for political liberty. 
But these acts of his were but means to 
an end ; illustrative of and subservient 
to the great object and idea in the ser- 
vice of which his energies were employed 
and his life sacrificed ;—for the true 
political definition of Cobden is that 
which the foreigner supplied—an inter- 
national man. 

It is strange, but it is true, that there 
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had been no international men of any 
note before his time. For what is 
internationalism? Suppose a commu- 
nity which, from whatever cause, was 
without laws or government of any 
kind. In such a community every man 
would be the guardian of his own rights 
and interests, and compelled to bear 
arms, offensive and defensive, to main- 
tain them. Dloodshed and every kind 
of misery, the hideous brood of anarchy, 
would abound. The state of affairs, 
even among savages, would be intole- 
rable ; and it would not be long before 
some one would propose tlte natural 
and obvious remedy—political insti- 
tutions. Suppose further (the case 
is conceivable) that the proposal was 
met with contempt on account of 
its alleged impracticability. Suppose 
that it appeared, or was asserted, that 
there was such an utter dissimilarity 
of views and feelings, such an intense 
individuality, in the different members 
of the community, that the attempt to 
unite them under any form of govern- 
ment or any regular system of law was 
hopeless. Suppose, nevertheless, the 
author of the proposal to persevere. 
Suppose him to contend that the alleged 
objection to it had no foundation in 
reality, but was the offspring, rightly 
considered, of mere prejudice and error; 
—that if men were, as they affirmed, 
thus self-centred, dissimilar, and anta- 
gonistic, they ought not to be so; and 
that, -if the evil was real, the remedy 
rested with themselves, Suppose him 
to represent that if they were sensible 
men they would mitigate for the com- 
mon good the intensity of their indivi- 
dualism ; that if they were Christians 
political intercourse with each other 
should be a pleasure and not a pain. 
Imagine him to urge that for the sake 
of a mere sentiment, puerile, barbarous, 
and eminently pagan, they were deli- 
berately impoverishing themselves, and 
leading a life proper to wild beasts 
rather than to men; that for the sake 
of a prejudice against each other the 
result of deep-rooted habit, they were 
content to live in a condition of con- 
stant anxiety and suffering, diversified 
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with occasional outbreaks of violence 
and bloodshed ; and that while they 
bitterly complained of the cost, physical 
and mental, of such a state of existence, 
they were ready to endure it rather 
than abandon the precious possession 
of individuality, self-concentration, and 
self-dependence, handed down to them 
by their ancestors, with all its train of 
selfishness, jealousy, reciprocal animo- 
sity, and mutual misunderstanding, and 
which by some strange hallucination 
they were accustomed to look upon as 
a good rather than an evil. Suppose 
all this, and you have supposed a case 
which actually exists. For the com- 
munity of nations is a community pre- 
cisely such as has been described ; inter- 
nationalism, in its ultimate scope and 
full development, is the doctrine sup- 
posed to be taught and rejected ; and 
the teacher of that doctrine is the 
international man. Is it not strange, 
then, that Cobden should have been 
the first to teach it? still more strange 
that he should have been treated by 
the influential classes in his own coun- 
try as a man who—well-meaning, no 
doubt, and eminently successful in his 
line—was yet hovering on the verge of 
lunacy ? 

Time out of mind the individuals of 
which the community of nations is com- 
posed have been willing to live as no 
other community could live—without a 
polity and without laws.’ Of the ter- 
rible evils which result, one, though 
possibly not the greatest, is war. This 
evil is so vast and conspicuous that it 
shocks and sickens humane men ; and 
nothing is more common than to hear 
discussions on the question whether or 
not war is lawful. But if war is un- 
lawful, then, in the case just supposed 
of a community consisting of individual 
persons, it is unlawful for each of them 
to protect his own rights in the absence 
of any government to protect them; a 
doctrine which no one possessed of com- 


1 It need hardly be said that “ International 
Law,” which there are no established tribunals 
to administer and no means which can be 
relied on to enforce, is not law in the ordinary 
sense of the word. : 
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mon sense will be found to maintain. 
The natural and necessary result of 
international anarchy is war, just as 
the natural and necessary result of 
national anarchy is personal violence. 
But war is not, because international 
anarchy is not,! an inevitable condition 
of human affairs. War is, because in- 
ternational anarchy is, excusable enough 
as between barbarous communities. But 
among civilized and enlightened nations 
war is, because anarchy is, a scandal and 
a shame. It is this evil—this anarchy 
of nations—which has wrought more 
misery and prevented more happiness 
than perhaps any other of the self- 
inflicted torments of humanity. It is 
an evil which is as grave in its negative 
as in its positive aspect; which has 
cursed the world, not only by drenching 
it with blood and letting loose upon it 
the foulest and fiercest passions, but by 
placing between the human mind and 
the intellectual and moral improvement 
resulting from the political and social 
intercourse of human beings an impass- 
able barrier. But instead of being 
treated as a calamity of this hideous 
complexion, it is habitually looked upon 
with complacency and self-gratulation. 
In the opinion of the generality of 
men, this absence of political inter- 
course between nations is a happy dis- 
position of Providence, which it would 
be impious in human creatures to disturb. 
The class of persons in this country 
who sing “ Rule Britannia” experience 
in doing so a thrill of conscious virtue, 
and a comfortable sense of duty done 
which contirms them in the practice. 
The Frenchman with his gloire and 
his grande nation feels elevated in 
the moral scale when he sings their 
praise. That which the world has wept 
in tears of blood, and but for which it 
would have worn an aspect, compared 
with that which it now wears, of perfect 
felicity, is treated as a subject for honest 
rejoicing to good citizens—for British 
jollification or French fanfarronade. If 


1 To civil war, which is happily rare, and 
implies no maintenance of standing armies, 
this and the following statements are, of 
course, inapplicable. 


these men were heathens, there would 
be more to be said for them ; though 
one might have thought that improved 
means of education and advancing in- 
telligence would have taught even to 
paganism, that the self-isolation of 
nations—the self-imposed and obsti- 
nately-maintained severance of mat 
from man, because they happen to be 
of a different race, or to have a different 
political history—was not an evil to be 
danced and sung about, but a calamity 
to be deplored. Being Christians, it 
is difficult to understand their error. 
Christianity cut the knot which intel- 
lectual advancement would sooner or 
later have untied, and if it taught any- 
thing, taught this, that simply because 
they belong to a different race, or are 
geographically divided from them, men 
have no right to treat other men as 
socially and politically distinct from 
themselves ; that the mutual estrange- 
ment, social and political, of members 
of the great human family is an evil of 
the same nature as the mutual estrange- 
ment of children born of the same 
parent ; and that the exclusive regard 
of men for those with whom they are 
classed by the accidents of origin or of 
soil is a moral delinquency of the 
gravest kind. Be it remembered by 
those who meet, as they imagine trium- 
phantly, considerations such as these 
with the words “ Utopian” and “ visio- 
nary” (words by which it may be 
remarked that every innovation in any 
important degree conducive to the 
general warfare has in its turn becn 
stigmatized), that what is here con- 
tended for is not the possibility of 
immediate or proximate remedy, but 
simply the proposition that the ac- 
quiescence in an approval of a state of 
things so contrary to good sense, to right 
feeling, and to the most vital interests 
of the world, is unworthy of intelligent 
and well-intentioned human beings. 

The virtuous self-satisfaction which 
has just been noticed as attending upon 
the assertion and display of nationalism, 
and which opposes so fatal a bar to 
international concord and union, is 
based upon confused notions of pa- 
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triotism, which is of two kinds— 
patriotism the virtue and patriotism 
the vice. 

Patriotism the virtue is that feeling 
which, where it exists in a high degree, 
inclines a man to prefer to his own 
interests the interests of the country to 
which he belongs, and which, in how- 
ever small a degree it exists, leads him 
to consider himself not as an isolated 
being with no concern but his own 
welfare, but as a member of a society 
whose welfare is his own. Patriotism 
the virtue makes the general well-being, 
as distinct from that of the individual 
in whom it resides, its study and its 
care. If either the existence or the 
well-founded claims of his own country 
as a member of the community of 
nations is threatened, it devotes itself, 
at whatever sacrifice, to their defence, 
just as it would devote itself to ward off 
any internal calamity of equal magni- 
tude. Itadmits that, so long as nations 
remain politically isolated from each 
other, so long as they are unable by 
common agreement to terminate the 
anarchy which afilicts them, force is 
the sole and legitimate protector of the 
rights of each; and that to compel a 
people against its will to submit to 
a foreign dominion is an _ injustice 
which must be resisted to the last. 
But the very essence of patriotism the 
virtue is self-sacrifice for the general 
good. It implies no approval or tolera- 
tion of the anarchy of nations, or any 
idea that the interests of the particular 
country in which the patriot happens to 
live are paramount to those of the rest 
of the world. It is ready to sacrifice 
itself for the community to which it 
belongs, but it claims no right to decide 
as to the limits of that community. 
The boast of nationality is no part of 
the business of such patriotism. In- 
deed, the mental disposition in which 
it is generated is such as would rather 
incline a man, so far as is possible, to 
enlarge the bounds of his country, not 
by military conquest but by peaceful 
amalgamation ; for the temper and 
habit of mind which characterize the 
true patriot as the citizen of a state 
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would find a fuller development and 
gratification when he became a citizen 
of the world. 

Patriotism the vice is the moral oppo- 
site of the former. It is that feeling 
among citizens which imparts to the 
nation, considered as one of the com- 
ponent parts of a great community, 
that very selfishness which is repu- 
diated by patriotism the virtue. It 
is that feeling which causes a nation 
habitually to prefer its own to the 
general interest. The essence of virtuous 
patriotism is self-sacrifice ; the essence 
of vicious patriotism is self-regard. One 
is the desire felt by a citizen for his 
country’s advantage, even at the cost of 
his own; the other is the desire for 
his country’s advantage because that 
country is his, at the cost of other 
nations. Patriotism the vice looks upon 
the life of nations as one long struggle 
for success at the expense of each other ; 
holds that a state should deprecate, and 
if it has the power prevent, any increase 
in the wealth and prosperity of other 
states lest the “balance of power” 
should be disturbed ; and appears to 
consider the fact that the world was 
not made exclusively for the benefit of 
one nation as a disposition of affuirs to 
which nothing short of absolute com- 
pulsion should induce it to bow. 

It is then by confounding these two 
kinds of patriotism that men are led to 
tolerate and approve of the anarchy of 
nations. With true patriotism that 
anarchy has nothing in common, but, 
on the contrary, is essentially at issue. 
If illustration be required of this, it is 
to be found in the fact that the most 
devoted and disinterested patriot of our 
time,—the Liberator of Italy,—is also 
one of the very few distinguished men 
who have felt and avowed international 
aspirations. At the close of a campaign 
unusually arduous and triumphant he 
gave vent, in a letter which appeared 
in the public journals of the day and 
was sneered out of court in the usual 
manner, to the trouble of his grand and 
benignant soul. Was war, he said, 
never to cease from the earth? Were 
nations to remain for ever disunited, 
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with no thought but their own aggran- 
dizement, and occupied in preparing 
themselves at an enormous cost to spring 
on the shortest notice at each other's 
throats? Was there no chance of a 
hearing for common sense and humanity, 
so that men, whether they were Italian, 
French, English, Austrian, Russian, or 
Prussian, should at length, after cen- 
turies of unwisdom, admit themselves 
to be members of a common family 
whose interests should be considered as 
a whole, and there might be an end, 
once for all, to the long reign of anarchy 
and blood? “ How foolish! how in- 
consistent !” exclaimed the whole chorus 
of Philistines and Rule-Britannia poli- 
ticians. The folly and inconsistency 
were their own. The patriotism of 
Garibaldi is of that true kind which, as 
we have seen, is altogether distinct from 
nationalism. He fought to deliver his 
country, not from Austrians, but from 
Austrian despotism, as he would fight 
against any evil, internal or external, 
which afflicted her. But if (to suppose 
a case) Austrians and Italians, availing 
themselves of increased means of inter- 
course with each other, and overcoming 
the prejudices of race and the difficulties 
of language, should after a time have 
agreed upon some federal alliance or 
some common form of government ac- 
ceptable to the people of both countries, 
Cobden himself would not have been 
more overjoyed. Garibaldi would have 
fought and bled for freedom in America 
as freely as he fought and bled for her 
in Italy. For real patriotism is that 
which is free from any taint of egotism ; 
sees in loss or injury to the country 
of other men loss or injury to its own ; 
and would blush to accept benefits for a 
nation at the cost of the world at large. 

It was the peculiar merit and the pri- 
vilege of Cobden that he apprehended 
the truth here indicated, and made it 
the lodestar of his political career. But 
inasmuch as the time was not ripe for 
that full development of internation- 
alism which consists in some form of 
political union, he saw that the work 
cut out for him in life was to prepare 
the way for it by habituating so far as 
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might be possible the public mind to 
the idea, by removing obstacles to its 
progress, and by advocating and pushing 
forward every measure of legislation or 
policy which could tend to its realiza- 
tion. Foremost among such measures 
was the liberation of commerce; and 
the first and most formidable monster 
to be assailed by the champions of com- 
mercial liberty was the infamous English 
Corn Law. The attack upon a law 
which starved one country and impo- 
verished the rest for the benefit of a few 
landlords was a task after Cobden’s own 
heart ; and he was supported and en- 
couraged during the tremendous conflict 
by the feeling, little known to most of 
his coadjutors, that he was fighting, not 
for his own country only, but for all 
others ; and that victory in the fight 
would be the first step towards the 
attainment of the grandest object of 
which a politician had ever dreamed— 
to break down the barriers of a narrow 
nationalism, and blend into one great 
community the nations of the world. 
For he knew that free trade in corn was 
but the prelude to the freedom, at no 
very distant time, of commerce gene- 
rally ; he knew also that freedom of 
commerce generally meant a community 
of interests which would grapple na- 
tions to each other with hooks of steel, 
and an increase of personal intercourse 
between their citizens,—the sovereign 
remedy for that self-complacent nation- 
alism which is the greatest obstacle to 
political association. It is certain that, 
of all expedients calculated to promote 
the object in view, there is none so effi- 
cacious as this last. A new railway, 
or an improved steamboat service on a 
dividing sea, or the abolition of adven- 
titious official impediments to travellers, 
may be of more avail than all the 
speeches and writings of the most 
devoted philanthropist. For it must 
be obvious that there is a conceivable 
degree of social intercourse between na- 
tions of which some kind or degree of 
political association is the natural and 
necessary result. If, for instance, the 
communication between Englishmen and 
Frenchmen, instead of being limited, as it 
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now is, to the yearly arrival of a hundred 
or two of the latter, sea-sick and miser- 
able, in a grim and squalid locality, 
presided over by a hideous!y-mutilated 
statue, and which they imagine to be 
London, and to the yearly influx into 
Paris of a stream of British tourists, 
contemptuous, ill-mannered, and unin- 
telligent,—that communication was in 
every respect as constant and ,easy as 
the intercourse between adjacent coun- 
ties of England, i is impossible that the 
two countries could remain long dis- 
united. Manners, language, currency, 
laws, would gradually assimilate ; and 
the result, sooner or later, would be 
political union. Every step in this 
direction is a step of which the import- 
ance cannot be overrated. In proper- 
tion as the intercourse of the citizens of 
one state with those of another became 
more familiar, nationalism would de- 
cline ; war, though it would at times be 
inevitable so long as nations are under 
perfectly distinct governments, would 
be more and more reluctantly entered 
upon ; until at length the work would 
find its completion in political associa- 
tion, and all war, exeept civil war, be 
thenceforth at an end. 

The blow which shattered the English 
Corn Law shook to its foundation the 
whole ingenious system by which, under 
the pleasant name of “ protection to 
native industry,” men had contrived to 
counteract a singularly beneficent pro- 
vision of nature having for its object 
their own material and social welfare ; 
and the advantage thus gained was 
promptly followed up by the great 
soldier -of peace and goodwill. The 
war of tariffs is responsible for the war 
of bullets and cold steel. Men think 
twice before they cut the throats of 
those who are perpetually engaged in 
filling their coffers. If the trade of 
this country with Russia had been as 
great as her trade with the United 
States, what chance would the “ war-at- 
any-price party ” have had in the dispute 
about the Russian War? If her trade 
with the United States had been as 
small as her trade with Russia, what 
would have been the probability that 
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peace would have been preserved during 
half-a-century between the jealous and 
irascible parent and the undutiful and 
now gigantic son? But protection not 
only generates war by removing the in- 
ducement to peace which is afforded by 
identity of interest; it fosters and en 

courages that deeper and wider evil 
of which (as we have seen) war is one 
of the many calamitous results—the 
sharp division of mankind into distinct 
societies resolutely set against any ap- 
proach to political communion. Pro- 
tection, besides keeping nations poor, 
keeps them apart in sullen rivalry, and 
hostility worse, because more wide- 
spread and enduring, than that of the 
battle field. The very fact that nations 
are habituated to consider it a duty to 
enrich themselves at the expense of 
other countries tends to exclude from 
their minds the idea of association, and 
to encourage that of self-seclusion ; and 
the case is not altered by the circum- 
stance that instead of enriching they are 
impoverishing themselves. Men will 
never look upon each other as members 
of one family, or yearn after that political 
association for want of which they suffer 
so bitterly, as long as they are taught to 
consider the gain of other countries to be 
the loss of their own, and are deprived of 
that inducement to communication with 
each other which commercial unity both 
directly and indirectly provides. The 
Commercial Treaty with France, forced 
as it were upon both countries by the 
strong will and earnest faith of one 
extraordinary man, was therefore (and 
he knew it) a magnificent stroke of 
work in the cause which he had at 
heart. It was moreover a success, in its 
very nature prolific of further successes. 
Already an arrangement similar in prin- 
ciple,—mainly through the unremitting 
exertions of one who, during the arduous 
struggle of which the prize was the 
Treaty with France, stood at Cobden’s 
right hand, caught his spirit, and realized 
the grandeur of his aims,—has been 
made between this country and Austria ; 
foreign nations among themselves have 
begun to imitate the example ; and one 
of the most obstinately defended strong- 
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holds of international exclusiveness and 
discord is in a fair way of being levelled 
with the ground. 

Next to commercial monopoly, the 
most fatal enemy to internationalism 
was the pseudo-patriotic sentiment 
already noticed, and which Cobden ac- 
cordingly attacked with uncompromis- 
ing vigour and pertinacity. That one 
Englishman was equal to three French- 
men, and that in addressing himself to 
the task of proving it he was doing 
that which was pleasing rather than 
otherwise to the supernal powers, was 
the form which for a long time was 
taken by tliis sentiment in the illiterate 
British mind. With the secession of 
the French Revolutionary War into the 
background this impression has become 
less actively prevalent; but there is 
still a lurking conviction in the minds 
of a large number of persons in this 
country that to fight Frenchmen, and 
probably also Russians and Americans, 
is in itself a highly moral and laudable 
act. War is generally felt to be a cala- 
mity; but a calamity qualified by the 
consideration,—first, that there is a na- 
tural antagonism between Britons and 
foreigners, which is, as it were, part of 
the scheme of creation ; and secondly, 
that it is more in accordance with the 
eternal fitness of things that British 
interests, British fleets and armies, and 
British ideas should prevail, than those 
of any other nation. Thus it is very 
commonly, though most untruly, as- 
serted, by very well-meaning and in 
other respects reasonable men, in de- 
fence of the war waged for twenty years 
by this country without a shadow of 
justification with France, that but for 
that war the power and influence of 
Great Britain among European states 
would have been very much less than 
they now are ; from which argument it 
is to be inferred that, in the opinion of 
those who use it, any amount of in- 
justice, slaughter, and suffering, would 
kick the beam if the interests of their 
own country were in the other scale. 
Until ideas such as these are totally 
and irrevocably eradicated, there is little 
hope for internationalism. 
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Another and most mischievous insti- 
tution of the same class was the Civis 
Romanus. This personage, and the 
intolerable national arrogance on which 
he depends for existence, was the object 
of Cobden’s most determined hostility. 
In China he took the form of an adven- 
turous skipper mistaken, apparently not 
without some reason, by Chinese offi- 
cials for a pirate ; in Greece, that of a 
Spanish Jew, whose miserable squabble 
with the Government was settled by the 
conclusive if not logical argument of a 
British fleet; in Brazil, he was alter- 
nately a drunken midshipman, incar- 
cerated for inebriety, and the owner or 
insurer of a British ship which the 
winds and waves, regardless of Roman 
citizenship, had cast upon an outlandish 
coast, and which was pounced upon by the 
nomad and semi-savage wreckers of the 
place, for whose misdeeds the Brazilian 
government, finding itself powerless to 
punish them, was magnanimously chas- 
tised, and threatened with further chas- 
tisement, for not having done so by the 
government of a country twenty times 
as powerful as its own. Against this 
calamitous individual the great Inter- 
nationalist waged incessant war; nor 
were his efforts entirely unattended 
with success, if we are to judge by the 
fact that this particular enemy has of 
late considerably moderated his preten- 
sions. The monstrous doctrine that a 
state has the right to require for any of 
its own subjects who choose to visit or 
reside in a foreign country treatment 
which is not in accordance with the 
laws or customs of that country, or an 
amount of legal protection which no 
native of that country ever dreams of 
obtaining, has recently shown somewhat 
less readiness to parade itself before 
the public view. The mental condition, 
however, in which it was generated 
unhappily survives, and should be 
resolutely opposed by all right-minded 
men. 

Closely allied to nationalism and 
Roman civism, fighting by their side 
the battle of selfishness and barbarism 
against civilization and humanity, and 


as such assailed by Cobden with singular 
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power though with but too little suc- 
cess, was the policy of “ bloated arma- 
ments.” That policy has been the 
fashion in this country ever since the 
war with Russia, which, finding its 
support in hobgoblin arguments and 
panic the most anile, appears to have 
bequeathed them as a lasting legacy to 
the nation. Scarcely had that useless 
and disastrous conflict ended and the 
pocket of the British tax-payer begun 
to feel the better for the change, when 
the bugbear of French invasion for 
about the hundredth time cast its 
shadow over the land. It was promptly 
turned to account by that large class of 
persons who, actuated some by national 
vanity, called by themselves patriotic 
pride, others by less excusable motives, 
are the steady advocates of plethoric 
budgets ; and the consequence is that 
the national expenditure is at the pre- 
sent moment greater than it was before 
the Russian War by some fifteen 
millions, almost the whole of which 
goes to the account of the army, navy, 
and coast defences. The triumph of 
the old women has been complete. The 
preparation for war has been in the 
inverse ratio to the probability of it ; 
for if there is one feature more indelibly 
stamped on contemporary history than 
another it is the deep anxiety shown by 
the present ruler of France, throughout 
his long and prosperous reign, to be on 
amicable terms with this country. In 
response to his advances, its taxation 
‘ was at once placed and has ever since 
continued on a war footing, and a volun- 
teer army was created, respecting which 
kind of force, however, there is this to 
be said, that so far as it is a defence at 
all, it is (like chivalry) a cheap defence 
of nations. But for the enormous and 
steadily maintained annual expenditure 
on the regular forces there is literally 
no excuse whatever. From the point 
of view of the narrowest expediency it 
is a blunder of the yrossest kind. For, 
unquestionably, to a country whose posi- 
tion, moral and physical, is that of Great 
Britain, the road to success in war lies 
in the maintenance during peace of an 
inexpensive nucleus of force, to be deve- 
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loped, when the necessity occurs, as 
only a free and energetic people, whose 
progress to commercial wealth has sus- 
tained little hindrance from the tax- 
gatherer, can develop it. But it was 
not on the ground of expediency that 
Cobden fought the battle of retrench- 
ment. He fought it, while deeply feel- 
ing its importance in a national, chiefly 
from an international point of view. 
The curse of great standing armies is 
laid, not upon this or that nation 
only, but upon the whole civilized 
world ; and it is the interest of huma- 
nity in general that demands its re- 
moval, “Si vis pacem para bellum” 
is the comfort which the authors of this 
calamity—presuming on the general in- 
capacity to perceive that “si vis bellum, 
para bellum” is much less questionably 
true—are in the habit of offering, with 
considerable success, to their deluded 
victims. The argument, however, which 
is most directly responsible for the vast 
preparations for war which nations in 
their ardent attachment to peace have 
thought fit to make is the argument 
that other nations are doing the same 
thing. Nation A arms itself to the 
teeth, and groans under a crushing 
burden of taxation,solely because nation 
B has done the same. Nation B, whose 
large armaments have very probably 
been raised for the repression of liberty 
among its own subjects, perceiving this 
step on the part of A, accuses it of 
hostile designs, and increases its own 
armaments accordingly, which leads to 
a further increase in the same direction 
on the part of A. This arrangement, 
considered as an elaborate contrivance 
for maintaining peace, and the political 
dialectics of which it is the result, are 
extremely curious. "If any one suggests, 
as Cobden suggested, that there is some- 
thing inexpressibly foolish and puerile 
in all this; that, if reason has not 
deserted the world, some agreement 
ought to be come to for reciprocal dis- 
armament ; or that, in the event of this 
being found impracticable, then if there 
be a nation free, and therefore requiring 
no standing armies to prevent its being 
so,—insular, and therefore having, on the 
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one hand, little direct interest in conti- 
nental quarrels, and, on the other, pro- 
vided by nature herself with a peculiar 
and still formidable defence against 
hostile aggression—if there be a nation 
superior to all others in commercial 
wealth, and therefore able in case of 
emergency to develop a strength which 
would far more than counterbalance any 
insufficiency of preparation; that nation 
ought to be the first (for one of them 
must be the first), to quit the path of 
folly, and set the example of a return to 
conduct in some degree rational and 
dignified :—if any one ventures to make 
this suggestion he is forthwith consigned 
to the limbo of political enthusiasts, and 
no longer looked upon as a sane man in 
this country. Nor indeed, if the recent 
foreign policy of this country be con- 
sidered, is it wonderful that such sug- 
gestions should appear to be madness 
by its side. To reject with a sneer 
every proposal for the prevention of 
war by mitigating in however imperfect 
a degree the anarchy of nations—to 
meet with a curt and insolent negative 
any suggestion for the adjustment by 
general agreement of difficulties which 
threaten universal war ; to refuse to refer 
to arbitration an important question, ad- 
mitted on all hands to be one of difficulty, 
in dispute with a great and kindred 
people, on the turgid and irrelevant plea 
that “Britain is the guardian of her 
own honour,”—is a course of conduct 
of which those who approve are con- 
sistent enough in treating common 
sense and right feeling as insane. To 
decline all interference in the affairs 
of foreign states, not for the sake of 
humanity but of self-interest, and 
maintain at the same time an attitude 
of hostile expectation against the world 
—to incur a vast expenditure on the 
ground that it is required for the pro- 
tection of the national existence and 
interests, which nobody threatens, and 
with the result of providing an excuse 
for the adoption by foreign powers of a 


similar course ; and so to endanger the 


general peace and add to the general 
misery ;—is a policy to whose advocates 
internationalism may well appear to be 
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the product of a disordered mind. But 
an insanity whose result is the direct 
opposite of such a policy is an insanity 
to be coveted by all reasonable men. 
Representative reform was another 
subject which lay near to Cobden’s 
heart ; but this too he valued not only 
for itself, but for its connexion with 
internationalism. Nationalistic egotism 
is a malady proper to despotic and 
oligarchic institutions. The moral code 
which makes selfishness and jealousy, if 
not dislike, of foreigners a part of the 
whole duty of nations is peculiar to the 
class which in most states monopolises 
political power; the great majority of 
citizens are guiltless of its existence. 
John Bullism is not a democratic vice. 
The British Lion has a roar which is 
terrible chiefly among the upper classes, 
and aggravates his voice when he mixes 
in society less refined. The wars of 
civilization have been for the most part 
wars not of nations but of governments ; 
for war is not only a game which kings 
would not play at if their subjects were 
wise, but a game at which they would 
very seldom play if their subjects were 
free. Into the causes of this phenome- 
non it is not necessary to inquire. It 
is probably due partly to the fact that 
large standing armies are a necessity of 
life to despotic institutions, and that 
large standing armies must be employed, 
partly to the natural and jealous exclu- 
sivism of governing classes, and partly to 
the affinity and sympathy of all liberal 
ideas. What is certain is, that for the 
complete realization of internationalism 
in its ultimate result, political associ- 
ation, it is requisite that nations in ge- 
neral should possess a very large measure 
of real political liberty; and that ac- 
cording to the degree in which they 
possess it they will be capable of appre- 
ciating the advantages of such associa- 
tion, and of comprehending and avoiding 
the evils incidental to its absence. Com- 
plete political liberty once established 
in the world, some form of international 
federation would be the natural result. 
Nationalism, the offspring of class in- 
terests and monopolised power, would 
gradually disappear ; armaments main- 
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tained for the repression of freedom 
would no longer afford incessant pro- 
vocation and occasion for war; and 
men would begin to ask themselves in 
wonder on what possible ground of 
reason or self-interest they had been for 
centuries the enemies and rivals of their 
fellow-men. 

It is the duty of those to whom the 
memory of Richard Cobden is the me- 
mory of a greatness, not only beyond 
question and almost beyond rivalry, but 
of a wholly original kind,—a greatness 
which, while it filled a vast chesm in 
political philosophy, was rich in a new 
promise and possibilities hitherto un- 
imagined for the happiness of mankind, 
and which, at the same time, neither 
was nor is generally appreciated or un- 
derstood,—to see that his name appears 
in history not under the light of a fic- 
titious and commonplace distinction, 
but in its own peculiar and enduring 
lustre, antl takes its appropriate place 
in the hearts and in the minds of men. 
It is well that political societies should 
be founded in his name; it is better 
that they should accurately represent 
his character, and carry forward with 
faithfulness and discrimination the work 
which he begun. There is fear lest the 
most precious political truth that has 
been taught in the world should be lost 
to it for ever—buried once for all in 
the grave at Midhurst. It is not the 
advocacy of liberal principles more or 
less “advanced” which entitles a man 
to be considered a disciple of Cobden. 
*“ Peace, retrenchment, and reform,” is, 
it is true (or rather was), the motto of 
the Liberal party, and commercial free- 
dom is inscribed on its banners ; but 
those who claim to follow such a leader 
must not be content to rest in these 
things as final—must see beyond and 
in part resulting from these things a 
new policy and a happier age—must be- 
lieve as he believed, that it is no idle 
dream, no vain chimera of the poet or the 
enthusiast, but a rational and a practical 
proposition, that nien may be brought 
no longer to look upon difference of race, 





ereed, and climate as a necessary ob- 
stacle to political unity. Whoever among 
them can write a line of telling English, 
or speak one sentence worth listening to 
upon a platform, should take this for 
his theme. On the one hand, to fami- 
liarize the idea in the minds of men; on 
the other, by every expedient of scien- 
tific enterprise, legislative improvement, 
or private effort, to promote identity of 
interests and facilitate personal inter- 
course between the citizens of different 
states, are the two great objects to be 
kept in view. Above all, let the lovers 
of freedom remember that there is a 
tyranny more fatal than any which they 
oppose—the despotism of words. Calling 
names is the weapon of ignorance and 
folly, wielded with deadly effect, in the 
battle against truth. Assail a really 
humane and sensible project, however 
startling to prejudice, with the mostsubtle 
argument enforced by the most consum- 
mate eloquence, and it will resist ;—call 
it “humanitarian,” and it will succumb. 
Reason ever so long against a scheme 
fraught with important advantage to the 
world, and you may reason in vain ;— 
call it “ visionary,” and (if only it has 
novelty sufficient to give colour to the 
charge) the most thoughtful men will 
desert its cause. In the present case 
there is the same danger. It may be 
“visionary” to imagine that a change 
which is opposed to inveterate prejudice 
and time-encrusted tradition will be 
other than gradual and remote. It is 
not visionary to suppose that, in spite 
of prejudice and tradition, the way may 
be prepared for the advent of reason 
and humanity; it is not visionary to 
believe that separation into distinct and 
isolated communities, with no objects 
but those of self-interest and no rela- 
tions but those of rivalry and hostility, 
is not the normal condition of the civi- 
lized world; and that in the crusade 
which Cobden preached, not to rescue 
holy sepulchres from sceptical custody, 
but the hearts of men from the dominion 
of selfishness, envy, hatred, and cruelty, 
there is real hope for the human race. 
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ON THE ORGANIZATION OF OUR ARMY. 


BY MAJOR F. H, NOOTT, LATE R.M.L.1. 


Ix our_former paper, on the question, 
“How are we to recruit our Army?” 
we referred to the admiration which 
has been recently expressed for the 
Prussian military organization; and 
expressed an opinion that, however 
admirable that system might be for a 
purely continental power, it was not 
adapted for an army circumstanced 
similarly to our own. A further con- 
sideration of the subject, and some 
suggestions with reference to the orga- 
nization of our own army, we reserved 
for the present article. 

There are two essential points of 
difference between the constitutions of 
the British Empire and of Prussia, in 
a military point of view ; and to these 
in succession we beg the attention of 
our readers. The first great difference 
is that Prussia is purely continental ; 
whereas our own kingdom, divested of 
our Indian empire and the colonies, 
would be but of insignificant extent, 
notwithstanding its vast commercial 
importance. Each corps of the Prus- 
sian army is raised in its own special 
province ; and every town, and even 
hamlet, belongs, as it were, to a parti- 
cular brigade or regiment. In that 
province the corps is stationed, except 
during war, and the soldier (after his 
short term of service) subsides into his 
place as one of the civil population. 
The case with the British army is 
strikingly at variance with this, two- 
thirds being required for duty in India 
and the colonies ; and, therefore, not 
only are the soldiers absent from their 
own land for at least two-thirds of their 
service, but short periods of enlistment 
become practically impossible. Our 
home garrisons, also, are chiefly situated 
in the vicinity of our dockyards and 
other public establishments; and the 
soldiers, although recruited from all 
parts of the country, are seldom 
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‘ 
stationed in their own country. Our 
soldiers, therefore, have hitherto formed, 
as it were, a class apart from the popu- 
lation, and hence the unpopularity 
which has been one of the most serious 
obstacles to recruiting. The second 
point of distinction lies in the fact that 
in Prussia every male (except those 
physically disqualified, and certain pro- 
fessions specially exempt) becomes a 
soldier as soon as he has completed his 
twentieth year. No substitutes are 
allowed; military service in Prussia 
being based on the principle that all 
are equally bound to contribute to the 
defence of their country. The term of 
service in the standing army is five 
years during war; but in time of peace 
this term is shortened to three years, 
and the remaining two are spent in the 
On the expiration of this 
service the soldier is enrolled in the 
first Landwehr, or Landwehr of the 
first summons, in which he serves for 
the space of seven years, The men 
composing this Landwehr are called out 
annually, for a term varying from a 
fortnight to a month, for service with 
the divisions of the standing army to 
which they are attached ; and in time 
of war they are liable to be sent on 
foreign service. At the end of this 
period they are enrolled in the Land- 
wehr of the second summons for an 
equal term ; are now called out but for 
a very brief period annually, and cannot 
at any time be ordered out of the coun- 
try. Having completed their service 
in the Landwehr, the soldiers join the 
ast reserve, or Landsturm, and can 
only be summoned’ to arms on a general 
raising of the population, when the 
is actually invaded by the 
enemy. After thie age of sixty they 
can no longer be called on for any 
service. This, which has been com- 
monly called the Landweh? system, was 
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inaugurated by Scharnhorst, when 
Minister for War, to counteract the evil 
effect of the condition which Napoleon 
imposed upon Prussia at Tilsit ; namely, 
a reduction of the standing army from 
200,000 to 40,000 men. The condition 
was evaded by keeping only 40,000 
men in arms at one time; disbanding 
those as soon as they were thorougily 
disciplined, and replacing them by 
fresh levies. No substitutes are allowed ; 
and it is said that this circumstance 
has hed a beneficial effect on the educa- 
tion of the Prussian officers ; for they 
felt that they could not retain the 
respect of the intelligent men whom 
they commanded, except by being supe- 
rior to them in general attainments. 
Although the obligation of every citizen 
to share in the defence of his country 
cannot be controverted, yet in Great 
Britain that principle has never been 
acted on. Our commercial character 
has ever made it inexpedient that every 
man should devote his earlier years to 
military matters as a profession: the 
purchase of substitutes was therefore 
allowed, even under the operation of 
the ballot; and thus a distinct class 
was established, to whom Britain con- 
tided her military reputation. 

The ballot can never again be in force 
in Britain; and the advance of civili- 
zation, together with the superior pecu- 
niary attractions of other callings, is 
daily increasing the difficulty of obtain- 
ing recruits. Under these circumstances 
it becomes a most important question, 
How we shall so economize our resources, 
as at the same time to infuse a larger 
military element into our population, 
and (except in time of need) to interfere 
as little as possible with the industry of 
the country ? 

The British regular army at present 
consists of the following troops :— 
Household Cavalry . 1,320 of all ranks. 
Horse Artillery, &e. . 5,741 
Cavalry of the Line. . 16,263 
Royal Artillery . . . 27,825 
Royal Engineers. . . 5,026 
Military Train . . . 1,796 
ow mgr ‘a Saat ‘ 5,953 

antry 0 e jane rr 

colonial and staff corps { 198598» 


That which we may style the reserve, 
consists of— 


Militia. . . . . about 120,000 
Yeomanry = 15,000 


Volunteers < 170,000 
Enrolled Pensioners _,, 15,000 
320,000 


The latter, on paper, appears an im- 
posing force; and it would doubtless 
be sufficient for our purposes, were its 
organization at allequaltoits numbers. It 
is to this question that we now purpose 
directing the attention of our readers ; 
and we must premise that we do so, not 
with any undue desire for novelty, but 
solely with an earnest desire for our 
greater military efficiency. It appears 
to us that conservatism, in its proper 
sense, is the principle that should govern 
military as well as other affairs: that is 
to say, we should carefully preserve all 
that is good, and ruthlessly root out 
that which is evil. For this reason we 
shall not attempt to sketch out an en- 
tirely new organization; as, however 
well it might look upon paper, it would 
most assuredly not be adopted. Neither 
is it our wish to overthrow the good 
points of our military system : we wish 
to reform the organization of our army ; 
we do not wish to revolutionize it. We 
shall endeavour to show, how, by estab- 
lishing a closer affinity between our 
regular army and its legitimate reserve 
(the militia), and organizing our recruit- 
ing service on a more systematic plan, 
we can render it an easy matter to bring 
into the field, on an emergency, an army 
largely composed of veterans, to supple- 
ment our regular forces. The volunteers 
have so completely surpassed the antici- 
pations of the public, and are so efficient 
as a body of “irregulars,” that the less 
they are interfered with the better : 
ample encouragement should be given ; 
but beyond that they should be left un- 
fettered. The spirit fostered by their 
constant emulation will spread more and 
more through all classes of society ; and, 
in case of need, we should find the ex- 
pansion of our available force from that 
source by no means an unimportant 
addition. 

The militia, unfortunately, is not in 
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so satisfactory acondition. Without en- 
tering at present on the question of an 
increase of that force, we may merely 
state a fact well known to all militia 
officers,—that it is to a great extent a 
force only on paper. At least one-fourth 
are either not enrolled, or fail to attend 
the annual training: in fact, an allowance 
is made in this year’s estimates for a 
saving of 66,7467. on this account, and 
this represents probably the absence of 
35,000 men. Yet this force, even after 
deducting the above sum, costs the 
country 842,600/. per annum. Have 
we not a right to expect that there 
should be some return for so large an 
outlay? The militia hitherto, when it 
has not been considered as rather a 
harmless, inexpensive plaything, has 
been chiefly regarded as the “ feeder” 
of the regular army ; that is to say, we 
have been content to see our “ Constitu- 
tional Force” (a favourite term of the 
present day) composed entirely of young 
recruits—certainly a most reliable and 
trustworthy force! In our opinion, the 
reverse should be the case. ‘The militia 
should contain a certain proportion of 
young soldiers (say about one third of 
the total strength); from these, and from 
the civil population in general, the regu- 
lar army should be fed, and to the 
militia should return, as a disciplined 
reserve, our pensioners, and a large pro- 
portion of our “limited service” men. 


Bearing county titles . 
Welsh regiments 
Scotch ,, 

Trish i 

Indian __,, 


With personal, but not county, titles . 


Without designations . 
Rifle Brigade . 


In the following table, exhibiting the 
proposed military strength of England 
and Wales, regiments are scrupulously 
attached to their respective counties. 
Those not so attached at present, have 
been apportioned to the counties whose 
regiments of militia outnumbered their 
battalions of the regular army: and in 
the few instances in which the reverse 
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The regular army would thus serve the 
same purpose to the corps militaire that 
the heart does to the human frame. It 
would be the grand centre of circulation, 
and the source from which the life-giving 
force of the limbs would proceed. 

It has been recently asserted, by some 
writers in the public prints, that it 
would be inexpedient to introduce old 
soldiers to any considerable extent into 
the militia, on the ground that they 
would inoculate the young soldiers with 
their discontent. If this were so, and 
the writers were really military men, 
and not merely writing under the nom 
de plume of * Field Officer,” “ Adjutant,” 
or what not, our military system would 
indeed be condemned : for what must be 
the shortcomings of any system which 
habitually fosters discontent in those 
under its rule? We think, however, 
far otherwise of soldiers; and, from a 
long experience of them under all cir- 
cumstances, unhesitatingly assert that 
there is, as a rule, no discontent in the 
army, which may not be clearly traced 
to one of the causes touched on in our 
previous paper. In order that the 
reader may thoroughly comprehend the 
following scheme, it will be necessary 
to state that the infantry of the line at 
present consists of 110 regiments, or 
141 battalions, distributed in the follow- 
ing manner :— 


60 regiments, or 76 battalions. 
» ‘ 


” < ” 


16 ‘ 18), 

7 °°? 8 ° 

9 7° 9 > 
10 md mw « 

5 s° 5 s? 

1 + 4 ” 
110 141 


was the case, we have suggested a slight 
increase of the militia, with the excep- 
tion of Bedford and Buckingham, the 
population of those counties not being 
sufficiently numerous to warrant any 
addition to their contingent. As will 
be presently seen, this increase of the 
militia will not be attended with any 
expense to the county. 
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Present Mriirany Srrexctu or ENGLAND AND WALES, wWiTH ProposepD ALTERATIONS. 


Counties, &e. 


Bedford 
Berks 


Buck inghamshire 


Cambridge 
Chester. 


Cornwall ; 
Cumberland . 
Derby . 
Devon . 
Dorset . 
Durham 

"ssex 
Glouceste ! 
Hants 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent 


Lancaster . 


Leicester 
Lincoln 


Middlesex. 


Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Rutland <P 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford . 
Shropshire 


Suffolk. 

Surrey ° 

Sussex. . . 
Warwick * -« 
Westmoreland 
Wilts 

Worcester . 

| York 

| York and Lancaster 
| Principality of Wales 
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368 
1,171 


115 
204 


1,020 


89 
209 
113 

11 
170 
141 

85 
120 
209 
376 
164 
393 
175 
273 

31 
122 
151 

1,000 


551 


Suggestions. 


1 Reg. (85th) to be | 


partly recruited 
in Hertford. 


Add 94th and 1 
Militia reg. 

Add 100th and 1 
Militia reg. 


Se 


( 


82d Reg. 


Add § 
Add 3 Militia regs. 


l 
Ack 


Add 33d Reg. 


Add 1 Militia reg. 


Partly recruit for 


85th. 


Add 50th and 1 
Militia reg. 

Add Ist, 2d, and 
4th (6 battalions), 
and 1 Militia reg. 

Add 1 Militia reg. 
Add 2 Militia regs. 
{ Add 60th, 76th, 
and 98th regs. (6 
battalions). 


———_ 


Add 1 Militia reg. 


‘5 


' Add 1 Militia reg. 


5D 


Add 1 Militia reg. 


> 


Add 1 Militia reg. 


Fe) 


Add 1 Militia reg. 


Add 2 Militia regs. 
Add 7th reg. (2 
battalions. ) 


~—— 


Add 2 Militia regs. 


¢Add 8th reg. (2 
( battalions.) 

Added to Lancaster. 
§ Add 89th and 96th 
¢ 


regs. 
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The present distribution of the nomi- different grouping for the volunteers 
nally Scottish contingent is much more from that which exists for the militia. 
complex ; 4 counties (or groups of The following scheme, we venture to 
counties) only possessing artillery, and think, presents the proposed organization 
4 instances occurring where there is a__ in as clear a light as possible :— 


Prorosep Distrisurion oF Scorrisu ReGciMents. 


Male Regiments of | Batta- 
Popula- —_ ilitia. Penge | 
Counties. 1861 “ eae Ritle Suggestion ' 
then- Infan- Artil- | Volun- 
sands. tr lery. | teers. 
Aberdeen. . .. . 104 74th, 92d. | a t Add 1 Militia reg. 
Tnite B rolunteer 
rory -ute ° Glas fl nite Bute Volunt ers to 
Argylland Bute. . . 46 §1st. , 1 1 \ Argyll instead of 2enfrew. 
Ayr and Wigton. 116 26th. 1 - 2 


Dumfries, Roxburgh, } ont] ( Unite Kirkeudbright 
Kirkcudbright, and > 87 wm tenth 1 2 (2 Volunteers to Roxburgh, 
Selkirk oo 0% ey ! instead of Wigton. 








Edinburgh “| ye | f 2st 1 1 2 
purg o 6 * 2 } (2 batts.) { 2 
\ Aid in ) 
Fife . 72 eruiting . 1 1 Add 1 Militia reg. 
9Ist. | 
Forfar and Kincardine . 109 90th. 1 { Add 1 Militia reg. 
7 Z id in re- {Unite Peebles Volun- 
Haddington, Berwick, ) " ( Aid in. -) ° \ } _ : > ue “ ¥ ian 
Linlithgow, & Peebles | 161 eruiting ; 1 3 teers to Berwick, in- 
sailing 21st. / stead of Midlothian. 
Inverness, Banff, Moray,)  ,. as * 2 1 Sieete ane 
and Nairn . 2 = 42d, 71st. , — 3 | Add 1 Militia reg. 
Lanark. . .... 304 72d, 99th. 2 10 
Perth . .. % 4 63 73d. 1 2 
Renfrew . ... . 83 79th 1 3 
Ross, Caithness, Suther- } 
land and Cromarty, 69 78th, 93d. 1 2 Add 1 Militia rez. | 
Orkney and Shetland . \ 28 | 
Stirling Dumbarton + aimed - - 
oe “tg ~— ( Unite Kinross to Fife, 
ackme an - 84 5tl a 3 > yes 
a kmannon and Kin 75th. 1 (for the Militia. 
senna 
18 batts. 11 5 41 


There being bat seven Irish regiments, propose to distribute those regiments 
or eight battalions, in the regular army, amongst the four provinces, with a due 
while there are thirty-five regiments of regard to their present regimental titles. 
infantry militia, and eight of artillery, we 


Prorosep DistrisuTion oF Inisn REGIMENTS. 


Male Popula- = ‘ Regiments of Militia 
Provinces. tion in 18¢1 in Regiments. Raver = 
thousands...” | Battalions Infantry. Artillery. 
Leinster . .+.5.0 ». 698 - 83d Sith . 2 13 1 
Munster . ... 734 18th. 2 6 5 
eee 920 27th, 86th, 97th. 3 10 2 
Connaught . . . 452 - 88th. 1 6 


7 8 35 8 | 
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Thus, with scarcely an exception, each 
battalion of the line would have its 
corresponding regiment in the reserve ; 
from which, as well as from the civil 
population, it would originally draw its 
recruits, and to which, as a thoroughly 
disciplined reserve, its pensioners would 
be attached, subject to conditions which 
will be touched on presently. 

We must now glance at the proposed 
alteration in the system of recruiting, in 
which considerable changes, and some 
saving of expense, appear to us desirable. 

There are at present seven recruiting 
districts: four in England, one in Scot- 
land, and two in Ireland ; each of which 
has aninspecting field-officer, anadjutant, 
surgeon, paymaster, and a staff of clerks, 
The simple pay and allowances of those 
officials amount (including 1,350/. for 
the general agent and his clerks) to no 
less than 22,000/.; and the work, after 
all, is performed in the most cumbrous 
manner, not from the fault of the officers, 
but from that of the system. 

We would have all enlistments for 
a battalion made by the adjutant of 
the corresponding militia regiment, and 
all surgical inspections by the militia 
surgeon, whether for that force or the 
line, The recruiting staff should consist, 
as a rule, of pensioners from the regi- 
ment of the line, with permission for 
the employment in that capacity of a 
small proportion of militia-men, selected 
for their smartness and good character. 
The adjutant should receive 2s. 6d. for 
each militia recruit, and 5s. for every 


recruit for the regular army. In the 
case of volunteers from the militia to 
the line, the balance of those sums 
should be paid. The recruits should be 
at once despatched to the head-quarters 
of the regiment, if at home; or to its 
depdt, should that regiment be abroad. 
The duty of the staff of the recruiting 
districts would be thus purely clerical, 
and should be carried on by an assistant 
adjutant-general for each district, as- 
sisted by a staff of non-commissioned 
clerks. We would also quarter one 
depét-battalion in each district, the regi- 
ments belonging to which should be 
those recruited in that district, and the 
foreign-service roster should be so ma- 
naged as to nearly equalize the number 
of depéts present with each battalion. 
The following is an estimate of the 
expense of the recruiting districts ; and 
shows a saving on that head of about 
17,0007. a year. The number of depdt- 
battalions would also be decreased from 
fifteen to eight, causing a saving in the 
pay of the requisite staff, of at least 
16,0002. per annum, and leaving con- 
siderable barrack accommodation avail- 
able for other purposes. Attached to 
each district should be a certain number 
of cavalry regiments, the recruiting for 
which should be carried on exclusively 
in that district. The guards (horse and 
foot), engineers, artillery, and Royal 
marines, should recruit as at present, 
but their pensioners should be subject 
to the same regulations as those of the 
line. 


EsTIMATED EXPENSE OF THE Srarr oF Eicur Recrvitine Districts. 


Eight assistant adjutants-general, at 14s. 3d. per diem, besides half pay £2,080 10 0 


Eight sergeant-majors, as senior clerks, ar 5s. perdiem. . . . . 730 0 0 
Twenty-four sergeants, as clerks, at 2s. 6d. perrdiem . . . . . . 1,095 0 06 
Tn lieu of servants ore ee - . 400 0 0 
Rent of offices, 4007. ; postage, &c. 2007. < ws & 600 0 0 


Total cost « « © © 


o + «© © © © ew oo + £4,905 10 0 





as against 22,0007, the cost of the seven existing districts. The non-commissioned officers 
should be pensioners, and receive their pensions in addition. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO THE PRroposED STRENGTH. 











4 
< Regiments of 
B: Batta Militia. 
S Counties, &c. lions = 
= of the P 
S Line, | Infan- | Artil- 
= try. lery. 
Middlesex 8 8 
, | Surrey ... 3 3 
5 | Kent. 8 $1 
7 | Sussex 1 1 1 
a — = 
= | 15 15 2 
! 
Norfolk . 3 3 1 
Suffolk 3 3 1 
5 Essex. . 2 2 sol 
| =  , Hertford. 1 1 
| £ Cambridge . 1 1 
| 2 Huntingdon 1 1 
= Bedford . 2 1 
{ Buckingham .| 3 1 
| 16 13 2 
Leicester | 2 | 2 | “ws 
Warwick . .| 4/ 4/4 «. 
_ | Worcester } 1 1 sate 
.s Oxford ; 1 1 = 
= Berks 1 1 = 
= | Hants 3; 2] 2 
| £ | Rutland . : 333 
| Northampton . a, = 
| Nottingham 2; 2 
5 | 15 
| 


a , 4 

Scotland and Ireland would each form 
a separate district. The nine regiments 
bearing Indian titles should be dis- 
tributed, two to each of the districts of 
London, Ipswich, and Reading, and one 
to each of the remainder. We have pur- 
posely refrained from suggesting head- 
quarters for the depdt-battalions, as their 
situation would depend greatly on cir- 
cumstances, and would probably be 
liable to change. We wish it distinctly 
to be understood that we do not advo- 
cate quartering regiments of the line in 
their own counties; the exigencies of 
the service rendering such a course im- 
practicable. 

We would further propose that the 
enrolled pensioners should be incorpo- 
rated in the militia, at their present 

No, 87,—voL. xv, 


Head Quarters 


- the reserve. 
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| Northumberland! 2 2 1 
Cumberland 1 1 in 
Durham . a ea . a 
Z Westmoreland. | 1 1 Ae 
| York. 3 8 oe 
A Lincoln . 4, 4 ah 
Derby 2 2 
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| 
: | Lancashire . 8 8 1 | 
= | Cheshire. 3 3 mcd 
& | Shropshire . 1 1 ss 
= Staffordshire 3; 8 wal 
5 | Wales 5 5 | 2 
| 20 | 2 | 3 | 
Sa =| 
Hereford 1] 1 | 
Monmouth . xi 4 } 
Gloucester . 2; 2 
3 Somerset 3 3 
= | Devon § | 5 1 | 
= | Cornwall $i 2 1 
ss | Dorset 2k Y oe | 
| Wilts. 1] Ld] ow | 
-———|-——| 
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rate of pay during training, and that all 
other pensioners under fifty years of 
age should be invited to join on the 
same terms. But for the future the 
following should be the system adopted 
for filling the ranks of the reserve. The 
discharge by purchase (an indulgence 
as it is termed) should be entirely 
abolished, for it works most unfairly, 
and is productive of much discontent. 
In cases where a man is permitted to 
leave the army, which should never 
be under three years’ service, that dis- 
charge should be granted on the express 
condition that the soldier should serve 
the remainder of his limited time in 
Men who may take their 
discharge on the expiration of their 
“ limited service,” should be induced to 
0 
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join the militia on the condition of 
counting two years’ militia time as one 
in the regular army, until fifteen years’ 
good service had been gained; when 
they should be granted the reduced rate 
of pension proposed in our former paper. 
Men on pension after fifteen years’ 
service should serve in the militia (two 
years for one) until twenty-one years’ 
good service had been attained ; when 
they should receive the full pension, 
subject to the liability of continuing 
service until fifty years of age. All 
men re-engaged for the future should 
be attested with the condition of joining 
the militia as pensioners, from the com- 
pletion of their service until they were 
fifty years of age. As a general rule, 
they should be attached to the corre- 
sponding wilitia regiment ; but a wide 
latitude should be allowed, which would 
benefit the soldier, and greatly increase 
the popularity of the service. 

Bounties on enlistment in the militia 
should not be given to soldiers joining 
from the line. ‘They should be continued 
to recruits; but the first instalment 
should not be paid to the man, until he 
had undergone a fortnight’s preliminary 
drill at lead-quarters, as suggested by 
the Marquis of Salisbury at the “ Militia 
Commission ” in 1859. 

One more recommendation we would 
venture to make, namely, that an allow- 
ance of £5 per company should be 
granted for the purpose of instructing 
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the soldiers in various useful trades, &c. 
At present, out of the fourteen millions 
drawn on the Army Estimates, just 
1,0002. are devoted to this purpose, for 
the whole of our army. 

It appears to us that these, or similar 
regulations would prevent the militia 
from being a force on paper ; and such 
an organization, including the twenty- 
five militia regiments we propose to add, 
would not increase the Estimates, the 
saving in the bounty, and other reduc- 
tions, being at least equal to the cost of 
the extra regiments. 

The annual cost of a militia regiment 
consisting of 1,052 of all ranks, and 
including all allowances and expenses, 
does not exceed 4,800/.; the cost of 
twenty-five regiments of that strength 
would therefore be 120,000/. The 
bounty at present paid annually, of 
which a considerable portion is never 
earned, is 138,000/., of which, by our 
calculation, 92,000/. would be saved. 
Add to this the saving from the recruit- 
ing districts and depdt battalions (to- 
gether amounting to about 33,000/.), 
and we have a margin in our favour of 
5,000/. 

The addition to the Estimates would 
be then simply caused by the extra pay 
to non-commissioned officers and men, 
and this may be very Clearly stated. 
We will start with the following data, 
which we take to be as nearly accurate 
as may be :— 


Of our rank and file three-fifths would be under 5 yeurs’ service. 
one-fifth above 5 but under 10 - 
one-fifth above 10 


Of the latter, say 5, or z 
file to be 180,000, 


; of the whole number, would be corporals. “Assuming the rank and 


Those with an increase of 1d. per diem would be 36,000 ; amount £ 54,750 





ms . 3d. ne 32,400; ,, 147,825 
ee 4d. 3,600; | 21,900 
Of 13, ‘000 non-commisioned officers, assume 8,000 to be oe 
. 73,000 
re-engaged men, with an increase of 6d. per diem ‘} , P 

Total extrapay. « « » © « + 297,475 
Deduct estimated saving on conveyance of troo £30,000 
Probable reduction in the expenses caused by desertion) 9, 000 

and other military crimes . eh: 

Probable reduction in conveyance of rec ruits 5,000 

— 55,000 


Actual increase to the Estimates. . . . 





& 242,475 























A Rose. 


It may be interesting to our readers 
to know that the average annual cost of 
a battalion of the line, including all 
allowances, but not barrack supplies, nor 
* conveyance, is 18,460/. ; the total cost 
probably amounting to about 23,0007. 

We have endeavoured in these argu- 
ments, by plain and untechnical lan- 
guage, to render the subject as clear to 
civilians as to military men ; the result 
arrived at, we trust will be satisfactory 
to our readers, since it is clear that our 
military service could be organized on 
this system, and an eflicient reserve of 
nearly 150,000 militia secured to us 
(about 100,000 being well-disciplined 
soldiers) at the cost of much less than 
one-farthing in the pound income-tax. 
And this only represents a part of the 
benefit, a large proportion of the short- 
service men being, for the time, lost in 
the general population, but ready to 
come to the front should any peril cause 
their services to be required. It is im- 
possible to form even an estimate of the 
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number of reduced pensions that would 
ultimately be in existence ; it will be 
sufficient to say that, even should they 
amount to 50,000 in number (which is 
not at all likely) the total addition 
would still be under a half-penny in the 
pound. Should we not consider our- 
selves fortunate to secure so much so 
cheaply? Above all, let us not, as a 
nation, break faith with our defenders, 
One act of that nature bears fruit for 
years ; and is treasured up with indig- 
nant feelings, when real tangible advan- 
tages are quite overlooked. Hence, to 
use a cynical expression, “it is worse 
than a crime—it is a mistake.” Truth 
telling, and plain and honest dealing, 
should be the principles on which we 
act. Mere declamation and vague gene- 
ralities, such as “improving the moral 
tone,” &c., will mever procure us a 
single man. Fair and generous dealing, 
on the other hand, will quickly secure 
the confidence of that class, to which 
we principally look for our soldiers. 


A ROSE. 


Ir was the sweetest rose, the loveliest 
In all his garden he could find. 
He brought it, saying, “ Darling, leave your quest 
Of knowledge for a little while, and rest, 
Knowing that Nature teacheth best.” 
Well might he speak, for, blind 
To deep delight he knew so well, I was 


Working for ever to find out the cause 
Of things I saw, and with cold eyes 
I sought to read close-folden mysteries, 
Forgetting Love, not Knowledge, maketh wise. 


I took his rose, and laid it on my mouth. 
For one sweet hour I was a girl again ; 
Forgot my theories, formed at cost and pain, 
And ail I had gone through for knowledge’ sake. 
The flower’s rich odour, like the soul of wine, 
Entered this soul of mine, 
And quenched its desperate drouth : 
My very brow grew smooth 





With drops of spray tossed from the Fount of Youth. 
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But, woe is me! 
I pulled the petals of my rose aside ; 
With fingers most untender tore apart 





The crimson veil that veiled its golden heart ; 
I saw the gold—but ah! the flower died ! 
And he looked sad at my destroying fingers, 
As, all unwomanly, in pride, 
“ Away with ignorance,” I cried, 
“ My flowers shall all be knowledge-bringers. 
Of what avail man’s joy, unless he knows 


Its why and wherefore ?” 


But my lover sighed, 


“ Ah, Elsie! you have killed my rose.” 


And never a word more of love he speaks, 
But talks of systems, and of Nature’s laws, 
And of effect and cause, 
As learnéd men talk unto learntd men, 
And my heart well-nigh breaks. 
Oh, might I be a woman once again ! 
Oh, cruel hand, that tore the rose in twain, 
You may fling down your pen, 
For you will never write such heart-deep songs 
Of human love, for human tongues 
To sing, that all men’s hearts shall beat the faster. 
Alas! the thorn-crowned Master 
Will look with sadder eyes than his I grieved 
On me, because my garden is dead-leaved. 


Oh, summer wind, that brings such melody ! 
Oh, sunlight, dripping gold upon the river! 
The wraith of that sweet rose I killed 

Is with me, it will leave me never, never! 
For every place is with its presence filled. 
Oh, weary day, whereon my hand flung down 
Of woman’s life the crown. 
My brow has lost its bright true gold for ever! 


Emity H. Hickey. 


ON A TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL’S ENEID. 


BY FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, LATE FELLOW OF EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


PART I. 


Mr. Contneton, whose refined and ac- 
curate scholarship makes his tenure of 
the Latin Professorship one of the strong 
points of Oxford, has earned for him- 

1 The neid of Virgil, translated into 
English verse, by John Conington, M.A., Cor- 
pus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. 1366. 


self peculiar qualifications to translate 
Virgil by the elaborate edition of the 
original text which he lately completed. 
Our knowledge of the poet’s language 
has been so greatly deepened and sharp- 
ened within thiscentury, and so much has 
been done during the same period abroad 
and at home towards a truer and more 
delicate appreciation of the Latin litera- 
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ture bysuch works as thoseof Mr. Munro, 
Mr. Sellar, and Mr. Conington himself 
(not to cross the sea), that the modern 
translator is able to approach his diffi- 
cult task from a position very superior 
to that which even the best translators 
of earlier times could occupy. It is 
sufficient to read one page of Mr. 
Conington’s version to receive, as our 
first impression, how infinitely more 
close we are here to the individuality, 
to the actual words of his great origi- 
nal, than we are in the pages of his 
predecessors. ‘To take an illustration 
from another fine art: the difference 
is like that between the reproduction 
of a Gothic church made thirty or 
forty years ago, and the reproduction 
which architects such as Mr. Bodley, 
Mr. Clutton, or Mr. Street now give us, 
It is true that, when we take certain 
details, or even, perhaps, when we think 
over the whole impression produced, we 
may, in each case, find more or less of 
the primitive largeness and repose miss- 
ing ; the work has an indefinable some- 
thing of the restlessness of the nine- 
teenth century, together with its finer 
analysis, its deeper self-consciousness ; 
the appeal is to the antique, and yet we 
do not altogether find the sentiment of 
antiquity. But enough of a comparison 
which does not hold good very far, espe- 
cially to those who, with the writer, are 
convinced that Gothic is the one and 
only style which unites beauty with 
utility in a form suited to modern civi- 
lized life ; is, in the fullest and strictest 
sense of the word, our sole practicable 
architecture. Before entering into the 
details of my subject, I wish, in brief, 
to state the general result which it will 
be my business to illustrate. Let me, 
then, premise, what I hope the reader 
will keep in remembrance throughout, 
that Mr. Conington’s is, and that by so 
many degrees as to make it altogether 
single, the most readable and delightful 
version of the AEneid in English. The 
specimens of it given will, I hope, be 


in themselves sufficient support of my - 


statement: and I shall afterwards at- 
tempt to show why this merit, supposing 
it to exist, deserves to be rated so high 
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that, when combined with accuracy of 
scholarship, like Mr. Conington’s, we 
iay fairly consider the great and essen- 
tial object of translation accomplished. 

Mr. Conington’s Preface, written in 
that temperate style which is the privi- 
lege of those who write out of the ful- 
ness of their knowledge, gives his reasons 
for undertaking the task, and for the 
style and the metre which he has 
adopted. After doing honour to Dryden 
(upon whose famous work a few words 
may best find their place further on), he 
says, “ The great works of antiquity re- 
“ quire to be translated afresh from time 
“tu time, in order to preserve their 
“interest as part of modern literary 
“culture. Each age will naturally 
“think that it understands an author 
“ whom it studies better than the ages 
“which have gone before it....A 
“ translation” thus produced “may have, 
“as a piece of embodied criticism, a 
“value which it would not possess in 
“ virtue of its intrinsic merit. Again : 
“ there is something in compelling the 
“ reader to regard what he has hitherto 
“ admired traditionally from a new point 
“of view. It is well we should know 
“ how our ancestors of the Revolution 
“ period conceived of Virgil ; it is well 
“we should be obliged consciously to 
“ realize how we conceive of him our- 
“ selves.” 

Power to be faithful to the original 
is obviously the very first requisite in a 
translator of Virgil; and no one in 
England, unless it were Mr. Munro, is, 
probably, so well qualified as Mr. 
Conington to produce a version of ster- 
ling value as “a piece of embodied criti- 
cism.” Yet every one will acknowledge 
that this prerequisite, important though 
it be, is not sufficient. He who deals 
thus with poetry should be a poet him- 
self. Merit of the critical kind is, in- 
deed, the peculiar characteristic of Mr. 
Conington’s earlier essay in translation, 
the English version of the Odes of 
Horace, which he published two or three 
years since. This book, much less known 
than it deserves, is a singular feat of 
terse and accurate rendering, and repro- 
duces the familiar turns and look of the 
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original with a skill attesting great 
mastery over our language: but in the 
attempt misses (as it seems to me) that 
curiosa felicitas which makes so much 
of Horace’s merit as a lyrical writer, and 
is so supreme in him that the world has 
never seen its like again. Béranger on 
this point was no more than simply 
truthful in his modesty when he said, 
in reply to the friend who complimented 
him as the French Horace, gu’en dirait 
Pautre? He is, in fact (if a foreigner may 
beallowed the criticism), hardly nearerthe 
minute and exquisite felicity of the Odes 
than the English translators of Horace. 
Yet, although contending with difficulties 
so insuperable, Mr. Conington’s version 
is—we will not pay him the poor compli- 
ment of saying, more poetical than those 
of his predecessors, who seem to have 
had no proper sense of poetry at all,— 
but is sufficiently good in this respect 
to give much pleasure as a commentary, 
if not pleasure as an independent work, 
to readers ignorant of the original. And 
it is precisely in this very important 
respect that the Horace falls below Mr. 
Conington’s later work,—the version of 
the Atneid before us. 

The difference seems partly due to 
the translator's increased skill, partly to 
the poet himself. Virgil has a fe/icitas 
also of his own, which, if higher and 
deeper than that of Horace, is hardly 
more transferable to a modern language. 
But then he has what the Odes want,— 
sustained narrative interest: his story, 
though not perhaps of the very highest 
order in merit as such, itself greatly 
assists the translator. Mr. Conington 
has been also not less assisted by his own 
more fortunate choice of metre. In the 
Horace, he employed a variety of stanzas, 
appropriately, and often happily, framed 
or selected, but which have the less 
favourable result that they remind the 
scholar of the unapproachable charm and 
vivacity of the old metres, whilst they 
hardly justify themsel vesto thereader who 
has been trained in English poetry alone. 
Such a reader naturally demands from 
lyrical verse the fluency and sweetness 
which our own great masters have given 
to it,—and one may doubt whether 
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Shelley himself could have reconciled 
this with the difficulties of “ embodied 
criticism.” But the Virgil is translated 
into “the metre which Scott has made 
popular,”—a form of verse very unjustly 
used if it be spoken of as that far more 
limited and monotonous form, the ballad- 
metre. To that choice we think the 
life and interest of the translation may 
be legitimately ascribed ; this has made 
it so readable ; but it is a choice which, 
Mr. Conington is aware, forms the assail- 
able point in his work, and, indeed, has 
carried with it one very serious (although, 
I think, partially avoidable) sacrifice. 
He has, therefore, stated his reasons for 
the decision ; and as (if we have due 
scholarship and poetical power) the 
metre selected for a translation from the 
Latin or Greek is the point upon which 
the air and character of a version must 
principally turn, I hope the reader may 
be willing to follow me in a review of 
the subject, which must necessarily be 
somewhat minute if it is to be at all 
entertaining. 

Mr. Conington’s chief ground for 
adopting Scott’s metre is, that it enables 
him to give “that rapidity of move- 
“ ment which is indispensably necessary 
* to a long narrative poem.” Any form 
of regular stanza (such as that employed 
by Mr. Worsley in his graceful para- 
phrases of Homer), he rejects as incom- 
patible with the rendering of Virgil’s 
“ elaborately complicated paragraphs.” 
The argument holds good for other 
varieties of metrical structure. Every 
system of regularly recurring rhyme 
must, in fact, more or less tend to break 
up the freely-chosen divisions of an un- 
thymed metre into artificial sections ; 
and this may be judged a better reason 
for rejecting the ten-syllabled couplet 
than Mr. Conington’s fear of exposing 
himself to a comparison with Dryden. 
It is true that the latter metre has been 
used with far greater freedom by Keats 
in “Endymion” and “ Lamia,” and by 
Shelley in “Julian and Maddalo,” and 
the remarkable fragment named “ Gi- 
nevra ;” but the gain is accompanied 
by a compensating loss in movement ; 
the rhythm, quitting its terse couplet 
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arrangement, ‘approximates to the com- 
paratively solemn march of our blank 
verse. 
And so she moved under the bridal veil, 
Which made the paleness of her cheek more 


pale, 
And deepen’d the faint crimson of her 
mouth, 
And darken’d her dark locks, as moonlig 
doth, — 
And of the gold and jewels glittering there, 
She scarce felt conscious, but the weary glare 
Lay like a chaos of unwelcome light, 
Vexing the sense with gorgeous undelight. 
A moonbeam in the shadow of a cloud, 
Was less heavenly fair—her face was bow’d, 
And as she pass'd, the diamonds in her hair 
Were mirror’d in the polish’d marble stair 
Which led from the cathedral to the street ; 
And even as she went her light fair feet 
Erased these images. 


The “time” (in the musical sense) 
here,’ or in the “Lamia,” does not 
move with greater rapidity than in 

aradise Lost;” and hence, though 
perhaps suitable to certain idyls of 
Theocritus and Virgil, or to passages 
of the ancient epics, the metre is un- 
equal to the Aincid. Besides its own 
overwhelming difficulties, the same rea- 
son is conclusive against blank verse ; 
which has yet never been proved capable 
of efficient service in rapid narrative ; 
for the movement of it in some ‘passages 
of Shakespeare, alluded to by Mr. Arnold 
in his “ Lectures,” is so closely blended 
with the dramatic character of the poetry 
as to render the precedent inapplicable. 
It is possible Mr. Tennyson’s recent 
poems in blank verse will be remembered 
here by some readers, and may be held 
ufficient to modify, or even to annul, my 
assertion. The “ Idylls” and “ Enoch 
Arden” are wonderful monuments of 
poetic skill; they also greatly enlarge 
the hitherto known powers of their 
noble metre ; in regard to this, they seem 
to me to make the third step in a course, 
the previous steps of which were taken 
by Shakespeare and by Milton; like 
Terpander of old, Mr. Tennyson may be 
said, by what he has done for blank 
verse in these poems, to have added a 
new string to the lyre of the English 
muses. The metre, in his hands, has 
all the sweetness, sonority, weight, and 
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variety required for the purpose to which 
he sets it; the style is a perfect embodi- 
ment of the thought ; like a thorough- 
bred horse, it is ready almost at a 
thought to put forth all the paces which 
the rider calls for; but for rapidity, in 
the sense of Homer or Virgil, Scott or 
Byron, Mr. Tennyson has very rarely 
if ever called upon it. The following 
passage from “Guinevere” seems to me 
one of those where the time is meant 
to move most quickly— 
Next morning, 
woods, 
Himself beheld three spirits mad with joy, 
Come dashing down on a tall wayside flower, 
That shook beneath them, as the thistle 
shakes 
When Ls gray linnets wrangle for the 


while he passed the dim-lit 


see 

And still at evenings, on before his horse 

The flickering fairy circle wheel’d and broke 

Flying, and Tink’ again, and wheel’d and 
broke 

Flying, for all the land was full of life :— 


And all the verse also! Yet I think we 
do not find in it anything of the pecu- 
liar vital vivacity, like the waves when 
they roll quickly in under an inshore 
breeze, that marks the rapid passages 
which fill so much of Iliad and Odyssey, 
or of that longer though still energetic- 
ally moving billow which is conspicuous 
in the neid. 

After the rhymed stanza, and the 
ten-syllabled verse, rhymed or un- 
rhymed, English metre, properly speak- 
ing, offers few resources ; for forms like 
the unrhymed, irregular verse of “ Tha- 
laba,” however advantageous for occa- 
sional use, when employed. at length, 
soon fail to produce the effect of poetry 
to the ear. Prose apart, there remain, 
then, but two vehicles for a readable 
translation—some metre like Scoit’s, 
rhymed but irregular, or the real he xa. 
meter, which unquestionably, could we 
have it, would solve every difficulty at 
once, and leave the matter no longer 
open to discussion. 

It is remarkable that of the hexa- 


meter Mr, Conington, however, takes 


no notice ; apparently because he con- 
siders that we cannot have it. His 
readers may wish that he had explicitly 
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given his judgment on the subject, 
which, since the attractive and graceful 
advocacy of the metre by Mr. Arnold, 
and the appearance of a complete Iliad 
in it by Sir John Herschel, has certainly 
obtained claims to a respectful hearing, 
especially at a time so fruitful as this 
in translation. It is, however, not dif- 
ficult to see at once the very simple 
objection which may have induced Mr. 
Conington to regard the metre as inad- 
missible, and which to the mass of 
readers, by a true instinct, will probably 
appear valid against its introduction, 
however learnedly or ingeniously pleaded 
for. Nothing, certainly, can be so ad- 
mirably suited for the loftier styles of 
narrative ; nothing so noble, so rapid, 
and so varied as the hexameter in the 
Greek ; it is so decidedly the very thing 
we want, that we cannot wonder it 
should find advocates, or even believers ; 
but, precisely because we must write in 
a language which is not Greek, we can- 
not have the hexameter. Several rea- 
sons might be shown why it could be 
transferred with difficulty to any modern 
and poorly-inflected tongue; but the 
one fatal reason lies in the fact that the 
hexameter cannot be, in any real sense, 
truly written—cannot, I will venture to 
say, give the impression of poetry for 
more than a few lines together,—except 
in languages possessing (over and above 
accent) a strict and recognized quantity 
for their words. This quality, and this 
alone, as the following examples prove 
with that amount of absoluteness which 
such a matter admits of, can save it from 
rapidly degenerating into formlessness 
or into monotony. The quantity will 
be found perpetually to cross the accent, 
or to fall-in-with and strengthen it ; it 
is this subtle play of the two systems 
which, like the different vital forces in 
the corporeal organization, or, better, like 
the interchange between melody and 
harmony in instrumental music, gives 
life to the metre. Take away one—as 
accent, when a schoolboy “ scans” a line, 
or quantity, when a modern language is 
employed—and the hexameter dies. It 
may not, indeed, be impossible for 
English to acquire quantity in addition 


to accent. There appear to be some 
grounds to believe that the original 
Latin metres were constructed, like our 
own, on an accentual basis, and that the 
strictly quantitative systems of the Au- 
gustan age were one portion of that 
Greek cultivation which so widely, if 
not profoundly, modified the Roman 
mind as almost to conceal from us the 
radical inferiority of the race And 
we need not go beyond the “experi- 
ments ” of Mr. Tennyson for proof that, 
in certain hands, and for a brief space, 
a certain quantitative accuracy may be 
obtained in our own language. Nor, 
considering the limitations and conven- 
tionalities imposed by rhyme, with the 
great difficulty of finding an equivalent 
for it except by the Greek expedient, is 
it impossible that this may be the future 
direction of our poetry. But, whether 
so or not, all we have to notice is, that 
even the first principles of English quan- 
tity have not been defined ; the whole 
work has still to be done. Nor is it to 
be expected that so vast a change (espe- 
cially when it has to struggle against 
the prepossessions created by the richest 
and most varied body of verse belong- 
ing to any modern nation), can be 
established without very many years 
of effort; and it will be “far on in 
summers that we shall not see,” if ever, 
that a genuine hexameter is ready for 
the translator who may give, in the lan- 
guage which will then be that of the 
majority among the civilized races, a 
Virgil in the English exactly repro- 
ducing the original. 

This radical difficulty has assuredly 
not been met by Mr. Arnold ; indeed, 


From this point of view, (which I hope 
may attract the notice of better scholars than 
myself), the accentual versification of the 
epitaphs of the Cornelii, handed on in the 
short songs of the Roman soldiers at the tri- 
umphs, reappears in the indifference to quantity 
exhibited by Pentadius (about 300 a.D.), or 
Julius Speratus (before the ninth century), and 
establishes itself fully again in those hymns of 
the Breviary, whose modern reputation is duc 
to qualities in which poetical merit has the 
smallest share. Readers who are curious ou 
the subject will find full materials in the 
“Thesaurus Hymnologicus ” of Daniel, and 
Meyer's interesting “ Anthologia Latina.” — 
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he has given so few words to the point 
when recommending the hexameter to 
the translator of Homer, and appears so 
perfectly satisfied with the metrical 
effect of the specimens which he quotes 
from Dr. Hawtrey, that (in case of so 
careful and delicate a critic) one is 
almost bound to suppose that he does 
not consider the difficulty radical. “I 
“know all that is said against the use of 
“ hexameters in English poetry,” he ob- 
serves, “but it comes only to this, that, 
“among us, they have not yet been used 
“ on any considerable scale with success.” 
I am afraid, however, that it comes to 
a great deal more. Such a phrase as 
Mr. Arnold’s might be justly employed 
by way of encouragement to pursue an 
ascertained track of human activity, or a 
career which had halted half-way ; but 
it seems to me to part with its force 
should success be impossible until a very 
difficult and doubtful, preliminary revo- 
lution has been accomplished. Where 
the wit of man has long been at 
work, the inducements to a new course 
many, and the old examples of that 
course in every one’s hands and memo- 
ries, it raises a presumption that the 
course is one “ against nature,” if even 
the first materials for pursuing it have 
not been collected. ‘“ Solvitur ambu- 
“ Jando,” Mr. Arnold gaily proceeds ; 
“this is an objection which can best 
“be met” (indeed, one hardly sees 
how it can possibly be met in any other 
way) “by producing good English hexa- 
“meters. And there is no reason in the 
“ nature of the English language why it 
“‘ should not adapt itself to hexameters 
“as well as the German language does ; 
“nay, the English language, from its 
“ greater rapidity, is in itself better 
“‘ suited than the German for them.” 

“ As well as the German does.” What 
follows, in his charming lecture, is 
mainly devoted to showing the fit- 
ness of the hexameter metre for the 
rendering of Homer : a few scattered re- 
marks such as “it is undeniable that 
“in English hexameters we generally 
“force the quantity far too much ; we 
“rely on justification by accent with 
“a security that is excessive,” being 
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rather proofs that his view of quantity 
and that taken above are altogether op- 
posed : that Mr. Arnold discovers only a 
difference in quality where I discover a 
difference in kind. I have therefore itali- 
cized the words above, because I do not 
think that Mr. Arnold would disagree 
with me in saying that in them lies the 
main force of his argument. But I am 
sure that he and the many who have the 
same honourable and elevating interest 
in English poetry will concur with me 
in regarding anything which so power- 
fully affects the course of it as a matter 
of real importance,—as worthy of a 
serious examination. The highest and 
most vital portion of that literature 
which, as I have said, will probably be 
within two centuries the literature of the 
majority among cultivated men, would 
be profoundly changed,—enlarged and 
strengthened for its work, perhaps, 
but changed certainly,—by the intro- 
duction of the Hellenic quantitative 
metres. Unless, however these metres 
can be introduced as they were written, 
—that is, with similar or analogous ob- 
servance of quantity—they will be hexa- 
meters or sapphics to the eye only ; com- 
pared to the veritable ancient forms,they 
can only be what the Parthenon of the 
Calton Hill is to the Parthenon of the 
Acropolis ; what the Venus of Gibson is 
to the Venus of Melos. Like the illusory 
attempt to reproduce Athenian architec- 
ture in England, these pseudo-classical 
forms may tempt our poets to waste of 
time and material ; but it is probable 
they will share the fate of all similar 
fantastic and affected attempts, and alto- 
gether fail to establish themselves in 
English poetry. If so thoughtful a judge 
as Mr. Arnold, whose refined insight 
is hardly ever at fault, except when he 
quits literature for politics, or is satirical 
upon his countrymen, had not advo- 
cated the English accentual hexameter, 
— which I call hexameter to the eye 
only—not merely as a legitimate metre, 
but as the single one truly fit for a 
translation of Homer, it would not have 
seemed needful to dwell upon this point, 
or to illustrate it by examples. But, as 
he has appealed to the German practice 
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as a conclusive instance, to the Germans 
let us go: and I will first quote a few 
lines from that poem of Goethe which 
Mr. Arnold has mentioned to me as the 
best specimen which Goethe left us of 
the modern accentual, non-quantitative, 
elegiacs-to-the-eye-only. It is that lovely 
lament (for lovely its wealth in poetic 
material must ever make us call it) on 
the death of a friend, named “ Euphro- 
syne.” 

Sieh, die Scheidende zieht durch Wald und 

graues Gebirge, 
Sucht den wandernden Mann, ach! in der 
Ferne noch auf ; 
Sucht den Lehrer, den Freund, den Vater, 
blicket noch einmal 
Nach dem leichten Geriist irdischer 
Freuden zuriick. 
Lass mich der Tage gedenken, da mich, das 
Kind, du dem Spiele 
Jener taiischenden Kunst reizender Musen 
geweiht. 
Lass mich der Stunde gedenken, und jenes 
kleineren Umstands. 
Ach, wer ruft nicht so gern Unwieder- 
bringliches an ! 

I select the ‘ Euphrosyne” as Goethe’s 
most perfect specimen in this style ; it 
is probable that the German language 
cannot do better than Goethe at his 
best; and the lines above have been 
chosen as the most beautiful passage 
in the poem ; yet, even without appeal- 
ing to our recollection of the Greek, 
what a number of cacophonous and 
clumsy transitions do these eiglit verses 
—only eight—present! What a hob- 
ble have we to make before we can get 
over (if we ever can) the wandernden 
Mann ach in der Ferne noch auf: 
blicket noch einmal: Freuden zuriick : 
gedenken da mich das Kind, du dem 
Spiele: Musen geweiht : and then, just 
where exquisiteness of sound was most 
called for, the shocking Ach, wer rujt 
nicht so gern... 

Rumble his bones over the stones... . . 
No, this will not do; never will do! 
I had meant to give another specimen 
from the “Hermann and Dorothea ;” 
but one example of the style may be 
sufficient. Let us dismiss the dis- 
sonances into which even Goethe could 
be led by a pseudo-classical theory, and 


interpose a little ease in the form of a 

few genuine elegiacs ; such, for exam- 
. ge ae 

ple, as Tibullus’ picture of the girl’s 

evening under her nurse’s care— 

Haec tibi fabellas referat positaque lucerna 

deducat plena stamina longa colo ; 

at circa gravibus pensis adfixa puella 

paullatim somno fessa remittat opus. : 

Tum veniam subito, nec quisquam nuntiet 


ante, 
sed videar caelo missus adesse tibi : 
tunc mihi, qualis eris, longos turbata capillos, 
obvia nudato, Delia, curre pede ! 

These lines are of course inferior to 
what I might have quoted from Theo- 
critus, by the whole inferiority of the 
Latin as an instrument of expression 
to the Greek ; yet even a reader who 
cannot follow their sense will feel the 
amazing difference in sweetness and 
fluency between Tibullus’ rhythm and 
Goethe’s ; difference not of degree but 
of kind; the difference, in a word, 
between a language used according to 
its own inner laws and one used in 
opposition to them. We can hardly lay 
too much stress on this point. Take 
Goethe in another elegy, when he 
writes accentual lines, with their natural 
complement of rhyme, and one will 
neither miss sufficient sweetness nor 
that Shakespearian quality which Mr. 
Tennyson once noticed to me as trace- 
able in this noble hymn of passion. 
In the two stanzas quoted the presence 
and the absence of the beloved are 
contrasted— 

So warst du denn im Paradies empfangen, 

Als wiirst du werth des ewig schénen Lehens; 

Dir blieb kein Wunsch, kein Hoffen, kein 

Verlangen, 

Hier war das Ziel des innigsten Bestrebens ; 

Und in dem Anschaun dieses einzig Schénen 

Versiegte gleich der Queil sehnsiichtiger 

Thriinen. 


Nun bin ich fern! Der jetzigen Minute 

Was ziemt denn der / Ich wiisst’ es nicht zu 
sagen ; 

Sie bietet mir zum Schénen manches Gute, 

Das lastet nur, ich muss mich ihm ent- 


schlagen : 

Mich treibt umbher ein unbezwinglich 
Sehnen ; 

Da bleibt kein Rath als griinzenlose 
Thranen. 


Compare this with the passages from 
“‘ Euphrosyne ” and from Tibullus : here 
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we have the far greater poet working no 
longer against the laws of his art, but 
with them; and at once his general 
superiority asserts itself. The strain 
we hear is in a higher mood than the 
lovely playfulness of the “Delia:” harsh 
as the German language is in quality 
compared with the Greek, like pudding- 
stone against Carrara marble (we will 
complete the contrast shortly), the per- 
fect congruity between words and feel- 
ing, sense and sound, which Goethe's 
art or inspiration has effected in the 
“ Elegy,” satisfies the mind and satu- 
rates it with pleasure ; it reminds us of 
Keats, with his “ musie groaning like a 
god in pain :” it is, in short, the lawful 
instrument, touched by the great master. 
Is not this what poetry should be to 
us ? 

I have dwelt at some length upon 
this point, because, if the most strenu- 
ous advocate for the English (accentual) 
hexameter advances as his main and 
sufficient reason that there is no cause 
why English should not adapt itself to 
that metre as well as the German does, 
it is desirable to show how far the 
German, in the best pieces of its best 
master, does really adapt itself. Goethe’s 
success in it certainly appears to me 
not one atom better (as a metrical 
experiment) than Southey’s or Long- 
fellow’s, Clough’s or Swinburne’s : the 
different degrees of natural ability in 
the men seem to count for nothing in 
the rhythmical result; and this is 
exactly what we must find, if one and 
all are working against the fundamental 
laws of their art. I have no doubt that 
had Titian modelled one of his pictures 
in coloured relief, the work would have 
been nothing better than an unpleasing 
curiosity: real artists rarely try such 
tricks; they find their art, when 
pursued in its most legitimate manner, 
quite sufficient to engross them ; and 
the number of poems written in pseudo- 
classical forms by Goethe and his con- 
temporaries is one of the points which 
give some colour to the criticism made 
upon the German literature of their time, 
that it “belongs to an Alexandrian 
epoch.” But Mr. Arnold assures us 
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that, well as the German adapts itself 
to hexameters, the English, “ from its 
“ oreater rapidity, is in itself better 
“suited for them.” Let me, there- 
fore, take an English specimen or two ; 
which, that Mr. Arnold's view may be 
presented in the most favourable light, 
shall be selected from his own picked 
examples—nay, from those which he 
has himself, with courage worthy of a 
sounder cause, contributed in support of 
his argument :— 
Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed 
sons of Achaia ; p 
Known to me well are the faces of all ; their 
names I remember ; 
Two, two only remain, whom I see not 
among the commanders, 
Castor fleet in the car; Polydeukes brave 
with the cestus— i 
Own dear brethren of mine—one parent 
loved us as infants. 


Mr. Arnold remarks, on these lines, 
that “ Dr. Hawtrey’s version is suffused 
“ with a pensive grace which is, per- 
“haps, rather more Virgilian than 
“ Homeric ; still it is the one version 
“of any ‘part of the Iliad which in 
“some degree reproduces for me the 
“ original effect of Homer: it is the 
* best, and it is in hexameters.” 

I am presently going to be cruel 
enough to transcribe the “original 
effect” which Mr. Arnold finds here 
at least so far reproduced as to make 
him the advocate for the employment 
of this metre, that the reader may 
decide whether it is more truly there 
(rhythmically) than the effect of Ti- 
bullus’ elegiacs is in Goethe’s. But I 
quote first a specimen of the lecturer’s 
own accentual hexameter :— 


So shone forth, in front of Troy, by the bed 
of Xanthus, 

Between that and the ships, the Trojans’ 
numerous fires. 

In the plain there were kindled a thousand 
fires: by each one 

There sate fifty men, in the ruddy light of 
the fire ; 

By their chariots stood the steeds, and 
champ’d the white barley 

- While their masters sate by the fire, and 
waited for Morning. 


Now, in comparing these typical ex- 
amples of hexameter-to-the-eye with 
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those of hexameter-to-the-ear, it may be 
remarked that, whilst Goethe’s lines 
offend one most by the mode in which 
the metre is made to convert harsh and 
heavy monosyllables, as long as long can 
be, into what we are to take for the easy 
gliding of the dactyl (as his kind du 
dem Spiele, and ruft nicht so gern), 
Dr. Hawtrey’s are equally vitiated by 
consisting of little except the dactylic 
cadence, which makes them, in the long 
run, as tripping and trivial (in metrical 
effect) as Longfellow’s “ Evangeline”— 
“a false gallop of verse,” as Touch- 
stone said ; not by any means the noble 
rapidity of Homer. Nor can this be 
avoided in a language like our own, 
which accent has ruled for five hundred 
years ; we are hardly capable of dwell- 
ing on the second syllable of our 
words so as to produce a spondee ; we 
do not grow the thing: it is only now 
and then that Dr. Hawtrey reaches a 
* dark-eyed” or a “Two, two” (which 
may pass in a way as real spondees), 
and we feel at once that these have 
been reached by a great exercise of 
tasteful ingenuity; the non-classical 
reader who looks for nothing but accent, 
probably dances overthem without notice, 
even if he has been so fortunate as to 
recognize that the lines have a definite 
metre at all. Mr. Arnold is alive to 
this defect ; he probably is also aware 
that a series of dactyls (“*~ | ~~~) in 
English (owing to the general run of 
our accent), is practically read into a 
metre of totally different effect, the 
anapaestic (~~~ | ~*~); and he hence tried 
to force his own accentual spondees more 
largely into the verse. But through the 
impossibility of extemporizing a system 
of quantity out of materials that take 
their form and pressure from accent, his 
hexameter, though by a kind of optical 
illusion (if he will allow me the phrase), 
more like the genuine hexameter, in 
reality reads even less like it (to my ear) 
than Dr. Hawtrey’s, because it reads less 
like a definite metre at all. We are 
expected to pronounce, unless a spon- 
daic termination be intended,—(and the 
fact that here and elsewhere Mr. Arnold’s 
own scansion is subject to a doubt, in 
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itself demonstrates the nullity of his 
metre),— 


86 shone | férth, in [pees of | Troy, by | 
ths bed of | Xanthus : 


whilst not only to the non-classical reader, 
but to the reader who is in the secret of 


the metre intended, the line would more 
naturally run— 


So shéne forth, | in front of Tréy, | by the 
béd | of Xanthus : 


where, except by the arrangement of 
the words, one would in fact hardly 
recognize that we were not, like M. 
Jourdain, speaking prose without know- 
ing it. Détween | that and the | ships is 
similarly inverted in accentual quantity ; 
we have to scan the line as we go to 
escape the Betweén that | and the ships 
which the “natural man” can hardly 
avoid, all the chairs of poetry in Europe 
notwithstanding. Numerous firés, where 
one must compel into a marked dis- 
syllable a word which is barely more than 
monosyllabic, as we presently have to 
read chariots into a full dactyl: In the 
plain, Thére sate, accent again inverted 
that short words may be prosodized into 
long ... Well! if writers so accom- 
plished in verse and in Greek as Dr. 
Hawtrey and Mr. Arnold cannot give us 
a more genuine or readable metre than 
this, I fear the cause of the accentual 
hexameter must be considered as in diffi- 
culties. And if now we hear Rome 
speak—much more Greece—may we not 
regard that cause as definitely over }— 


Continuo ventis surgentibus, aut freta om 
incipiunt agitata tumescere, 'et aridus 


—— audiri fragor: aut ue 
onge 
littora misceri, et nemorum increbrescere 
murmur. 
Is 
Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed 
sons of Achaia, 


more like this than like Homer ? 


Niv 8 GAdovs pty mdvtas dpe éAlewras 
"Axaiods, 

ovs Kev €b -yvolny, kad rotvoua wvOnoalunv’ 

Sow 8 od Sivaya iddew Kooprrope Aady, 

Kdoropa 0 immédapov, kal wit dyabby TMoAv- 
deve, 

abtoxacryvijtw, Tw wot pla yelvaro uirnp, 
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Or, if Homer be so high that, like 
Shakespeare, he must be looked to rather 
as a star than as a beacon, take the 
metre, lastly, in late hands and an arti- 
ficial literary period, and ask whether 
any of these accentual hexameters are one 
degree nearer the Theocritean rhythm 
than they are to the deep-sea music of 
the Iliad or the Georgics ? 

"AAN’ adohixev tb wor’ dupe, kal éfets oddity 

ZAaccov * 
tay yAavxdy Bt OdAaccay ~a worl xépoov 
opexOny * 

Gduov ev révtpy wap’ euly rdv vixra diakeis. + 

dvr) Sdpva rnvel, évti padiwal Kumdpiocoi, 

évr) wédas Kiads, Evt’ Gumedos d yAuKiKapros* 
évtl Wuxpdy Viwp, 7d wor bd moAvderdpeos Alrva 

Aeukas éx xidvus, wordy duBpdctor, mpotntt. 

Tis kav ravde Oddraccavy exew 7 Kxbyuad’ 

€AarrO0 ; 

Alas! this is surely quite another 
music from that which even Goethe has 
given us ; we could almost worship the 
poet who can sing with so exquisite an 
instrument ; we are ready to say with 
Endymion— 

By thee will I sit 
For ever: let our fate stop here ! 
and we feel it would be inhuman to set 
once more the performance of our English 
friends against that original for which 
(putting Mr. Arnold’s argument at the 
lowest, the most modest, point of ur- 
gency) he would fain persuade us that 
he has produced a fair, a moderate, an 
endurable substitute. 

I am sorry to have had to quote so 
much Greek ; but, when Greek metres 
are in question, it would have been only 
beating the air, and unjust to the ac- 
complished critic towards whom I regret 
here to find myself in antagonism, not 
to confront the accentual hexameter 
with the quantitative. Absolutely base- 
less as his theory—nay, even injurious 
as a radically wrong direction given to 
our poetry by one of its very few autho- 
ritative judges—must, however, seem 
to me, when we look at it as a real ap- 
proximation to Homer or Virgil, it is 
very unlikely that Mr. Arnold would 
have brought it forward without what 
at least seemed to him a powerful 
reason ; and such a reason may accord- 


ingly be found in his “ Lectures.” 
Upon various grounds (most of which 
have been here noticed), he holds the 
proper English metres severally inap- 
plicable to a satisfactory translation of 
Homer. But what is a satisfactory 
translation? “It is disputed,” he very 
justly begins by saying, “what aim a 
“ translator should propose to himself 
“ in dealing with his original.” Several 
such aims are then discussed, and dis- 
missed with the remark, that “ my one 
“ object is to give practical advice to a 
“ translator ; and I shall not the least 
‘* concern myself with theories of trans- 
“lation as such.” I fail to perceive 
how “theories ” here differ from “aims,” 
and suppose that the last sentence 
quoted may be intended as a concession 
to the “practical” spirit of the age; 
anyhow, Mr. Arnold presently prescribes 
the aim which he thinks the translator 
should work towards—defining it thus : 
—* Let him ask how his work affects 
“ those who both know Greek, and can 
“ appreciate poetry.” This Mr. Arnold 
considers a clear and practical piece of 
advice ; this is an unambiguous tribu- 
nal; and it is with a view to such 
judges—the late Dr. Hawtrey, Dr. 
Thompson, of Trinity, and Mr. Jowett, 
of Balliol, being named as examples— 
that he proceeds to elect the English 
hexameter as the sole admissible metre ; 
—with what results we have just seen. 
Now I am sure that even Mr. Arnold 
cannot think with more reverence than 
I do of the eminent friends above 
named, nor esteem their judgment more 
highly. But—unless we suppose that the 
translator is to have the same privilege 
of friendship, and that the judges would 
be willing to exercise it in his favour 
upon the manuscript laid before them 
—lI am unable to see how he can find 
any practical assistance from the tribu- 
nal. To ask oneself what Professor “ 
or Mr. —— is likely to think of the 
translation upon one’s writing-table, 
appears to me just as unmeaning a ques- 
tion as that which Mr. Arnold may have 
heard often raised at Oxford ten years 
ago, whilst the college statutes were 
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being reformed,—“ What would our 
founder,” who lived in the fourteenth 
century, “have thought of allowing an 
Australian to compete for a fellowship?” 
Every one knows that such questions 
are simply (though most honestly) put 
in order that the inaudible and inaces- 
sible tribunal may give a reply which 
shall echo the inquirer’s own preposses- 
sion. . “ By confining the fellowship to 
“ persons born in Rutlandshire he cer- 
“tainly intended to exclude persons 
“born in Victoria.” May I be per- 
mitted to conjecture that Mr. Arnold’s 
ingeniously-framed court of appeal, by 
the nature of things, can only have been 
evoked by him in a similar manner? 
Can we not be allowed to doubt whether 
Dr. Hawtrey (were he still spared to 
English scholarship), Dr. Thompson, 
and Mr. Jowett, would avow themselves 
equally compliant towards the metre 
in which the picture of the Trojans in 
camp has been rendered? Might we 
not, with equal ease (if they will excuse 
a similar license of conjecture), imagine 
these excellent judges saying, “ At least 
give us an English translation in a 
genuine native rhythm; spare us the 
jolts of the German hexameter, or the 
jig of the English ; we find both equally 
wearisome and anti-poetical ; the greater 
our familiarity with the ancient metre 
(if you will have it so), the less can we 
endure this caricature of its external 
form, this letter without the spirit of 
antiquity. The writer in Macmillan’s 
Magazine has urged some strong argu- 
ments against your theory ; we are not 
sure whether he has not disposed of it. 
And why,” we may even fancy them 
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going on, “select scholars as the ultimate 
tribunal? It is true that they can 
judge of the fidelity shown ; but this is 
only saying in another way that the 
translation should be accurate, upon 
which every one is agreed. Like any 
other artist, like the poet himself, the 
translator writes for the general public ; 
scholars can read the original for them- 
selves: the great object is, to attract 
those who wish to know, or would be 
the better for knowing, something of 
the Iliad or the AZneid. We are all 
at one about fidelity ; to be pedantic, 
dull, or affected are the deadly sins in a 
translator ; the end of ends in poetry is 
pleasure ; make your version attractive ; 
give English people a readable Homer.” 

The reader will see that, following 
Mr. Arnold’s example, I also have made 
a reference to his tribunal, and that now 
the judges, naturally enough (though 
quite without consciousness on their 
part), return an answer conformable to 
the sentiments of the present writer. 
Seriously, in the words above, I have 
briefly stated the aim which it seems to 
me the translator from the Greek or 
Latin poetry should in general keep 
before him. To produce a version which 
shall interest those who cannot read the 
original at all, or cannot read it with 
pleasure, and which shall at the same 
time possess the greatest degree of faith- 
fulness maintainable under this con- 
dition, appears to me that aim. How 
far Mr. Conington has attained it, with 
a few words upon the importance of it 
when attained, is left for our further 
consideration. 
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BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “RAVENSHOE,” “THE HILLYARS AND THE 
' BURTONS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV1. 
MRS. MORGAN. 


I Bevieve that Mr. Betis, in his igno- 
rance, actually thought that Arthur's 
work at St. Mary’s would be lighter than 
that at Balliol. It is impossible that 
Arthur could have thought so, but he 
may have thought that some change in 
the form of his eager activity would 
amount toa kind of rest: for of rest, 
consisting of actual quiescence, he was 
utterly incapable. It was known to but 
very few, of whom his father was one, 
that on several occasions he had fainted. 
The first doctor he had consulted on 
this alarming sympton, had spoken so 
very gravely of the symptoms that he 
had found it necessary at last to tell 
his father, which he did the day before 
James arrived at Silcote. Another 
doctor, however, had given a more 
cheering account ; there had been no 
recurrence of the symptoms ; and here 
he was fairly installed lord and master 
of the new regime. 

His buildings were not quite finished, 
but his boys were due. He had been 
three days there, and in those three days 
there had been some fifty waking hours: 
and, in that time, if Arthur had evolved 
from his steam-engine brain one scheme 
for making matters better, he had evolved 
fifty : one an hour certainly. He was 
a little anxious about his appearance ; 
the glass told him that he looked 
younger than a great many schoolboys. 
He found himself, therefore, uncom- 
monly apt to stand on his dignity this 
evening ; but there was no one to show 
off on except poor Algy, and he was no 
use. Any one could bully him. 

However, he walked across the moon- 
lit quadrangle to his brother's house. 


‘out of him at once. 


It was a pleasant house, opening out of 
the cloisters, and looking down on the 
lake. The children were in bed. He 
found his brother reading in his hand- 
some crimson-furnished study. He 
was glad to see his dear old friend so 
well-housed and comfortable after his 
troubles ; and he said— 

“How do you think ‘you shall like 
this new life, Algernon ?” 

“ Not at all,” was the reply. 

This was scarcely encouraging. His 
brother did not seem inclined for talk- 
ing. It occurred to him that he might 
as well go and see how the matron was 
getting on; and so he went towards 
the dormitory, where he expected to 
find her busy. There was a light in 
one of the sixth-form studies, ‘and he 
directed his feet that way. ‘“ I wonder 
where she is, and what she is like,” he 
asked himself. ‘By the bye, they say 
that she is something very superior.” 

Here she was at last, putting one of 
the sixth-form boys’ studies tidy: a most 
remarkable-looking woman indeed. As 
Arthur saw the face, it was the face of 
a woman who had been beautiful: a 
very powerful and resolute face even 
now. She was quite grey, and wore 
her hair banded back into a knot 
behind. Her dress was grey, of a some- 
what superior texture, and she wore 
a long grey shawl, which nearly covered 
everything, pinned close up to her 
throat ; hair, shawl, and gown all nearly 
the same colour. She had no orna- 
ments about her except a white cross, 
which hung at her side; and Arthur, 
seeing a lady before him, immediately 
took off his cap, and made his best 
bow : all the schoolmasterism knocked 
She crossed her 
arms on her bosom, and bowed reve- 
rently : and then they began to talk. 
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“You seem perfect mistress of your 
duty, Mrs. Morgan.” 

“T have been carefully trained to 
it, and, being naturally clever, I have 
mastered it.” 

“You will give great satisfaction 
here, I see.” 

“T suppose I shall. I mean to do so.” 

This was not said with the slightest 
approach to flippancy, but there was a 
tamed and deliberated boldness in her 
way of speaking, to which Arthur 
applied in his own mind the epithet 
“splendid.” 

“T hope we shall work well together, 
Mrs. Morgan. I am rather apt to be 
fidgety and exacting, but I will try 
not to be so with one so evidently 
skilled in detail as yourself.” 

“There is little doubt that we shall 


“work well together, sir. I intend that 


we should. Your boys are due to- 
morrow morning. At what time do 
you think ?” 

“ All hours, Mrs. Morgan. Up to 
chapel time at nine in the evening.” 

“Those who come from close by are 
the first, of course; and those from 
longer distances the latest ?” 

“No. I should say rather the re- 
verse. But you cannot tell. I am 
only judging from Oxford. Can I do 
anything for you ?” 

“ Nothing ; thank you very much. 
There are one or two matters of detail 
I wish mended : would it be your place 
to mention them to the Board, or mine?” 

* Yours, certainly.” 

“T shall have to appear before the 
Board, then?” 

“Of course, if you have any report to 
make. And now, good-night. May I 
be allowed to say that I have had a 
pleasant surprise ?” 

“ And I also,” she said, with a very 
pleasant, honest smile. “ May I ask 
one question more. Do you keep the 
chapel door open?” 

“T will be most careful to do so. It 
was always my intention todo so. By 
the bye, have you found your way there 
yet?” 

“T am never long in doing that,” 
she said. “ And now, good-night.” 


She had to light him down some 
stairs ; and, when he saw her last, stand- 
ing on the top of a flight of steps, the 
light was strong on her face and hair. 
What with her grey hair and grey 
clothes, she seemed, as she bent her 
head towards him, to be dressed in a 
radiance of silver. Waking up once or 
twice, he thought of her in the chapel, 
and how very little he should like to 
stand in some dark corner and see her 
come sliding silently towards him in 
the moonlight. 

But it was not to the chapel or to 
prayer that she betook herself that 
night. She had prayed over this matter 
long enough, and now began to doubt 
whether she would wish her prayers 
answered or not. “I have prayed so 
earnestly that he should not recognise 
me. And yet, if he does not——” 

Up and down, hour after hour, be- 
tween the two long lines of white beds, 
went the grey, ghost-like figure, passing 
from band to band of bright moonlight 
which was thrown from the long Gothic 
windows across the dormitory. Arthur 
had thought of her as an awful figure to 
meet sliding along the midnight aisles 
of the chapel. Had he seen her now, 
as she paced up and down, with her 
silver-grey hair flashing in the moon- 
light as she passed each window, and 
her whole figure becoming black as she 
passed the alternating shadows, he 
would have thought her more awful 
still. Up and down nearly all night, 
with the sleeping world around her. 
Incapable of prayer now, for she was 
half wishing that the constant prayer 
of the last three months might be unan- 
swered. The High Church folks had 
tamed her wonderfully, and there was 
no exclamation, no gesticulation. But 
no system of religion, of which I have 
heard, has any rule against a woman's 
walking swiftly up and down all night, 
with a whole world of loving and long- 
ing in her heart, unable for the time to 
pray, unless it were to pray that her 
prayers might not be answered. 

So for the night. The morrow found 
her seated in her room, at her duties, 
directing her maidens, cool, calm, cheex- 
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ful, business-like; with piles of the boys’ 
linen around her. It was buttons and 
needles and thread now; and kindly 
religious talk, and sensible advice to 
the demurely-clad servants who were 
assisting her. ‘“ A pleasant kind lady,” 
said the maidens to one another. “A 
wonder to find a real lady taking such 
a place as this.” Yet, though she was 
majestic, she was very genial ; and not 
a girl of them all but felt that she was 
in the presence of a person the like of 
whom she had never seen before. 

She did not talk “ goody” to them ; 
nothing of the kind. She inquired 
about each of them kindly, but not 
obtrusively, and somehow managed to 
leave each of them with the impression 
that religion was the principle to which 
all others must be deferred, without in 
the least degree thrusting the idea upon 
them. 

She was absolutely inexorable in 
details, they noticed. No missing button 
could escape her eye. Yet she had no- 
thing of the “Tartar” in her, like the 
old goose,.now pensioned, Mother 
Berry. 

“Get the new uniforms out, my 
dear,” she said to the youngest maiden, 
“and lay them in a row. The boys 
should begin to arrive soon. At what 
time do they generally begin to come ?” 
Little thought the demure damsels what 
a wild expectant woman’s heart was 
raging and beating beneath that solemn 
grey shawl. They were awed and hushed 
by her awful calm solemnity : they little 
thought of the volcano within. If they 
had, they would have only wondered. 
They were maidens, and knew not of 
the Storgé. 

At last the boys began to arrive, or, 
to say more truly, creep in. For the 
first arrivals were two feeble little 
orphans, presentation boys, aged ten 
and nine, coming to get their uniforms ; 
torn by the inexorable necessity of 
poverty from their mother ; terrified at 
everything, and coming here for shelter. 
Her two long arms came from beneath 
the long grey shawl, until they formed 
horizontally a cross to her body ; and 
she said, ‘‘ Come here, my dears, to me.” 
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And they looked in her face, and then 
they crept to her, one under each arm, 
and were frightened no more. 

Then others came, and then more, 
until her eye got bewildered with their 
numbers and their varieties: and her 
ear got confused with the wonderful 
differences of their voices ; she all the 
time, though doing her duty {steadily 
and mechanically, waiting to hear one 
voice; which, although it must be 
changed by now, she thought she would 
be able to recognise. The other boys 
came swarming in to her, big and little, 
in all manner of moods, but the voice 
she longed to hear was dumb to her as 
yet. 

They were in all moods, these boys. 
Some were low in their minds, almost 
to being penitential : there were those 
who were the most inclined for tears. 
Others were fractious and petulant ; 
others facetious ; others from the very 
first riotous. They all looked at her 
curiously, as though to see how much 
nonsense she would stand ; and, finding 
no clue to the answer in her calm 
benign face and figure, began an induc- 
tive course of experiments, with a view 
of finding out what her temper really 
was, and what stand she was likely to 
take. 

Though they tried her hard, she was 
perfectly calm and good-humoured. 
The bolder spirits began dancing and 
fighting before her very soon. Still she 
took no notice whatever, only now and 
then quietly smiled. 

The riot got most fast and furious. 
They whirled into her room and out of 
it again. They fought one another in 
play, and rolled over and over on the 
ground. They put on their clean night- 
gowns over their clothes, and danced in 
them, sometimes singly, sometimes in a 
mad aimless carmagnole, sometimes 
waltzing in pairs, and coming headlong 
over together. The demurest and old- 
est of her maidens protested mildly. 
“ Madam,” she said, “ you will never be 
able to manage them if you allow them 
this liberty.” She said, “ 7 will manage 
them. I am not here as 2 disciplinarian. 
Are boys not to play? Is the sun not 
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to shine? Besides, girl, I am waiting. 
Leave them alone, girl.” 

Waiting, but not much longer. There 
was a new noise in cloister and corridor, 
and the burden of it was, “‘ Here’s old 
Sugden.” 

She could not pretend to stitch now. 
She folded her hands over her work, and 
said to herself, in prayer, “ God, let it 
be Thy way.” And then she sat and 
looked at the crowd of young faces and 
young figures before her, keeping her 
eyes towards the door. 

A glorious lad, with vitality and 
vigour in every limb, and with youth, 
health, goodness, ay, and not a little 
beauty too, in his face, came hurling in. 
Their eyes met. She sat perfectly calm, 
praying silently, with her folded hands 
clasping one another, painfully. She saw 
that, when his eyes met hers, the ex- 
pression of them changed from rollicking 
vivacity to wonder, to admiration, to 
respect. But there was no sign of re- 
cognition. Her prayers were answered. 
Her own son did not know her. It was 
well. 

It was very well, save for one ghastly 
spasm at the heart, which she did not 
allow to show in her face. Yes, it was 
very well. 

“ Now, Mrs. Morgan,” he began, “you 
must take care to be especially civil to 
me. I am the oklest boy here, very 
nearly ; and you will follow me when I 
say that I am a power in the place. 
Your policy will be to treat me with 
peculiar consideration and respect, and 
never on any account report me. You 
will be particular about that ; do you 
see ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Morgan. 

“You see I am so clever, my dear 
Mrs. Morgan, and of such a very strong 
will, that natures less gifted than mine 
must naturally yield to me. And phy- 
sigue goes along way, you know. About 
my personal appearance there can only 
be but one opinion, I believe. Have 
the kindness to look on me, Mrs. 
Morgan, which you don’t seem inclined 
to do, and see whether or no I am a 
‘wauty.” 


“And indeed you are,” said the 


mother’s heart within her. The boy 
had meant nothing whatever by what 
he had been saying. It was all what he 
would have called “chaff.” But, when 
she turned her great kind eyes upon 
his, and laughed low in answer, he got 
puzzled, and began to think he had gone 
too far in some way. How, he could 
not conceive, for she was not angry. 

“You don’t mind my nonsense, do 
you? I forgot you were a lady. I don’t 
mean any harm. The last matron was 
not a lady, you know.” 

“T don’t mind your nonsense,” said 
she. 

“You don’t, eh? Very well, then, 
allow me to give you a little more of 
it ; permit me to tell you that you don’t 
know your duties as a matron in this 
establishment. Look at the hay these 
fellows are making about your room, 
and you sitting there sewing on buttons. 
Your duty as matron is to get into a 
blind wax, to bounce out of your chair, 
to catch the first boy you come across 
(as it might be me, you know) by the 
hair of his head, bang his head against 
that wall, and clear the room. The other 
matron always did.” 

“Then, you think,” she said, “ that 
I could not do it except in that way ?” 

“ Not you ; you don’t know us.” 

“Dol not? Watch me.” 

The tall grey figure rose to its full 
height, and that attracted some. Her 
voice made them all quiet at once, from 
curiosity, if from nothing else. It was 
round, full, powerful, and most wonder- 
fully audible. “ My dear boys,” she 
said, “look at me, and listen. I have 
been used to order, and accustomed to 
have it when I command it. There has 
been disorder enough, and I must have 
order now. You hear? Go, and go 
quickly. Sugden, stay ; the rest go.” 

They went like lambs, and James 
was left alone with his mother. 

“There, you see,” she said to him 
when they were gone; “that seems 
wonderful to you, does it not? If one 
could deal with all the ghastly disorder 
in this world as easily as I have with 
that little riot, why then, boy, the world 
would the sooner be ready for the second 
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coming of Christ. For they may set 
the time of His coming by stars and by 
numbers, but He will never come again, 
boy, until we, by tears and by blood, 
by life-long struggles for the good, 
through ridicule and poverty and self- 
denial, have made this world fit for Him. 
Then He will come, and we shall see 
Him.” 

This was so utterly unlike anything 
which James had heard in sermons, that 
he was a little awed. He had a dim 
idea that it was strangely expressed ; 
but also that it meant something. He 
had to speak, and he said~ 

“ You are not angry with me ?” 

She, with her whole heart yearning 
for one kiss, angry with him! If she 
could only make any pretext for getting 
near him, touching him, feeling his 
breath, putting her hand over his hair! 
How subtle and quick the Storg makes 
a mere hen ; do you think Mrs. Morgan- 
Sugden was to be beaten? Not she. 

“Your collar is all frayed, Sugden,” 
she said. 

“Tt is an old shirt,” said he. 

“T shall not have your clean shirt 
ready before to-morrow,” she said ; “and 
you can’t go about that figure. Come 
here, and I will set it right.” 

“ Shall I leave it out?” 

“No, come and have it done. I 
have too much to think about.” 

So she got him near her, and in doing 
her work would lay her hand sometimes 
on his shoulder. Ciose to her; yet the 
one sweet kiss, for which her mother’s 
soul thirsted, as far away as ever. The 
work was done ; one more little artifice 
was left her before he must go. She 
put her hand over and through his 
short curls, and said, “ You must have 
your hair cut, Sugden; I don’t allow 
long hair.” 

“Tt was cut a fortnight ago, ma’am,” 
urged James. 

“ Then it must be cut again to-mor- 
row,” she answered. “ Look here,” she 
said, drawing one gently out, “ this lock 
is much too long. Now off, boy ; I have 
much to do.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SILCOTE ESCAPES FROM THE REGION OF 
BOREDOM— 


Ir got to be terribly dull for the Squire 
at Sileotes that autumn. 

Betts was, of course, installed in his 
new lodgings at St. Mary’s, doing his 
new duties at the schoo!, fussing, ex- 
amining into everything, directing, ad- 
vising those above him in authority, and 
bullying his inferiors like fifty Bettses. 
Arthur was there likewise, hard at it. 
The Princess was supposed to be at 
Sileote, but was mostly in London or 
elsewhere, her only public appearances 
being at the Twyford Station, where 
she periodically was seen by admiring 
country neighbours, exquisitely dressed, 
gorgeously bejewelled, taking her ticket, 
and dropping her change. The Squire 
was reduced to his old company. No 
one was left to him but Anne. It was 
awfully dull. 

Why? He had got on like this for 
twenty years, and never found it exactly 
dull. He had made out his time pretty 
well. He shot a little, and rode a great 
deal, when he found himself getting dull 
in old times. He tried these remedies 
now, but they would not do. He shot 
better than ever, and never swore at the 
keeper, but engaged him in conversation. 
He rode his splendid horses hard and 
far, and, one day, sneaked so near to 
the meet that he got into the ruck of 
men, and went away like a bird ; going 
hard and well, cutting down most of the 
field. The hunt did not one half of 
them know his person, but at the first 
check it got whispered abroad that the 
man who rode so well on that great bay 
was no other than that béte noir, Dark 
Squire Silcote. They killed the fox after 
a most tremendous run, and the Squire 
was in with the very few at the death— 
finish—or what they cal] it. The 
master rode up to him, and spoke a few 
cheery neighbourly words to him (the 
Squire was a fifty-pound subscriber), 
and Sileote found himself chatting 
eagerly and pleasantly to the master 
about the run, with an almost boyish 
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animation. But, as he rode home through 
the darkness, he was the Dark Squire 
again,—darker than ever; and Silcotes 
was duller than ever that night. All 
the profusion, all the really well-ordered 
beauty of the place had got hateful to 
him. 

And why? Firstly, because the 
memory of a great wrong was begin- 
ning to die out of the man’s soul,—of 
a wrong so inconceivably and unutter- 
ably great that, when I have to tell you 
of it, as I shall have to do immediately, 
TI see that I must touch with the lightest 
pencil in my case—because I say the 
memory of that wrong was getting 
weakened by kind old Time; who, if 
he does let die or sweep aside old loves, 
at all events does the same for old 
hatreds and wrongs. Secondly, because 
the man had been aroused from his 
selfish stupid torpor by new ideas and 
new interests ; and this fact, acting and 
reacting with the mere effect of time, 
had made his old, tedious, selfish life 
disgusting to him. 

That a man of such intense moral and 
physical vitality should have slept so 
long may seem surprising to any one 
who had never seen his face. But 
Nature told his story plainly enough to 
those who would read. The deep-sunk 
eyes, so close together, told her story 
about the man, retiring as they did 
under the heavy eyebrows, as though 
they would shrink into the very soul. 
The gait of the man, slouching and sus- 
Picious, in spite of his physical activity— 
the head always thrust forward—told the 
very same story. The story of a man 
who had the deepest hatred of publicity, 
—the deepest jealousy of any fellow-man 
seeing for one moment into his soul. 
And yet at the bar, whilst he was there, 
the man was distinguished for an audacity 
and a disrespect of persons and formulas 
which amounted to bad taste. 

Was this unnatural? Surely not. 
His defiant impudence was an effort 
always, an unnatural effort ; and he will 
confess that, in making that effort, he 
always said far more than he meant. 
A man who cannot debate without 
getting fierce had better leave debate 


alone. There was no more harm in the 
Squire than this. He, although with 
nearly first-rate talents, was suspicious 
and jealous beyond most Englishmen ; 
and to this man there had happened a 
hideous and inconceivable wrong. And 
the man had shut himself up, his wealth 
allowing him to do so, and growled his 
soul out to his sister and his servants 
and his bloodhounds. That is all. 

But this course of procedure would 
not do any longer at all. The man, such 
as he was, was roused and wakened. 
Arthur began it by leading him into this 
St. Mary’s Hospital business, which had 
involved Betts. And now he found 
that he could not do without his Betts. 
Betts’s intense realism was at first a 
rather pleasant foil for his own suspicious 
sentimentalism; but Betts had now 
become a necessity, as ice is to an 
American. Betts and he had fought 
out, and carried through, what he 
thought (with intense pleasure, I am 
bound to say) a most scandalous job. 
And there was Betts down at the school, 
getting all the fun, and he, the Squire, 
left alone with Anne at Silcotes. It 
was terribly dull. 

And Anne. Well, and again Anne. 
Mrs. Sugden, that remarkable peasant 
woman, had told him once that he was 
making a rod for his own back by his 
spoiling that girl; and the words of 
that very remarkable woman seemed to 
be coming true. Anne was what our 
American brethren call a “limb.” He 
knew that perfectly well, and had seen 
that every governess would not stand 
her ; and so, at great expense, he had got 
the services of a placid even-tempered 
lady, possessed of every virtue and 
every accomplishment. He had told 
this lady that she would please to con- 
sider that her present engagement meant 
a provision for life. The good lady was 
very poor,—in fact penniless,—and very 
humble. But this autumn morning 
she had come, and, after dissolving her- 
self into tears, had given notice that she 
would wish to leave that day three 
months. 

Silcote would not accept her warning 
at all. He told her that his word was 
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passed to provide for her, and put her 
on her honour to stay. After which he 
sent for Anne. 

“What is this matter between you 
and Miss Heathton, Anne?” was his 
mild remonstrance, for he was afraid of 
her. 

“What is the meaning of the fire- 
works on the fifth of November?” was 
the young lady’s answer. “J don’t 
know. But they always come. J don’t 
know exactly how it began. She went 
on exasperating me with her old- 
fashioned drill-sergeant notions until I 
couldn’t stand it, and broke out. And, 
if my memory serves me, I was very 
rude and very vulgar. But I am sick 
of this place, and all about it. I will go 
and make it up with her, if you like. 
What are you going to do to-day? Can’t 
you take me for a ride?” 

“TI am going to ride across country 
to St. Mary’s,” said Silcote. 

“Do let me come. I am so utterly 
weary here. Ido hate this place so!” 

This was to be his return, then! 

“You have everything which the 
mind of man could possibly desire here.” 

“T am so bitterly lonely. I have not 
a soul to speak to,” pouted Anne. “I 
am sick of the horses, and the dogs, and 
the peacocks and pigs, and the footmen 
and grooms. I wish I had been a boy, 
and gone to school. I wish I had been 
stolen by sweeps, and made to climb up 
chimneys. I saw a sweep yesterday, 
and he was laughing at something fit to 
split his sides. J never have anything 
to laugh at. Come, do take me. Get 
my pony ready. I can sleep with Dora.” 

He gave his consent, and she was 
soon by his side in a grey riding-habit 
and low-crowned hat. She was very 
beautiful, there was no doubt about 
that ; but on a very small scale. They 
were splendidly mounted, and rode fast, 
having far to go. Anne was half wild 
with joy and high spirits. She would 
sometimes lay her pretty little gloved 
hand on the Squire’s great arm, and 
squeeze her thanks into him. She was 
clever and agreeable, and she made her- 
self very charming to him: it was the 
most delightful ride either of them had 
ever had : long remembered. 


Late in the afternoon they left the 
enclosures, and came on the wild silent 
heath. At sunset they pulled their 
horses on the edge of a roll in the 
moor, just above St. Mary’s College, 
and looked over into the deep hollow 
beneath. The lake was a great crimson 
pool, with all the fantastic school build- 
ings reflected in it, with the dark wood- 
lands rising sheer behind. Lights were 
beginning to shine from the windows, 
sending long trails of reflection ‘into the 
darkening water ; while the hum of three 
hundred voices arose pleasantly on the 
night air, and lost itself in the solitude 
around. 

Anne drew a breath of deep delight. 
“This is something like a place,” she 
said, 


CHAPTL?? XXVIIL 


—AND, AFTER AN EXCURSION TO DOUBTING 
CASTLE,— 


Tuer men led the horses away to 
the head-master’s stables, and Silcote, 
wickedly and for fun, sending Anne 
perfectly alone, and with no directions, 
to find Algernon’s lodgings, held his 
way towards Arthur’s: looking back 
from time to time to see how Anne got 
on among the crowd of boys to whose 
tender mercies he had so mischievously 
committed her. She was not in the 
least embarrassed, but, drawing the skirt 
of her riding-habit over her left arm, 
she requested one of the nearest of them 
to go and find Mr. Sugden, and then 
stood perfectly still, with her whip-arm 
drooped at her side, not a little pleased 
with the astounding effect which her 
beauty produced. The sensation reached 
its climax when James appeared, and, 
coolly accosting her as “ Anne,” marched 
off this splendid creature to the third 
master’s lodgings ; and, having seen her 
in, went across the quadrangle whistling, 
with his hands in his pockets, perfectly 
unconcerned. 

. The Squire, entering by the principal 
way, found himself in the comfortable 
bright corridor, swarming with well-fed, 
well-clad youngsters : his heart warmed 
at the thought that no inconsiderable 
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part of the good he saw around him was 
his doing. One of the masters whom 
he did not know, an amiable, grey- 
headed man, was standing near him, and 
the Squire, in the warmth of his heart, 
went up to him and introduced himself. 

“Your servant, sir. I am happy to 
have the honour of your acquaintance. 
I hope you find everything here. quite 
comfortable, sir. We have hunted high 
and low for talent, and, by Jove, sir, we 
intend to induce talent to remain with 
us. A word to me at any time, sir, on 
any point, will meet with attention.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the 
wondering Algy. “I have the honour 
Diiecn” 

“ Not at all,” said the Squire, with a 
polite wave of the hand. 

This was very disconcerting, but Algy 
came at it again. 

“T was about to observe that I had 
not the happiness. If you will allow 
me——” 

“ Certainly, certainly, certainly,” said 
the Squire, with great good humour. 
* By all means.” 

Algy could not help wishing that 
this burly old gentleman in grey breeches, 
butcher’s boots, and a white hat, would 
not be quite so polite. He had to bring 
it out so awkwardly. 

“That in point of fact I did not 
know to whom I had the honour of 
speaking.” 

“Surely not, surely not! Ha, ha! 
how could you?) And I going on all 
the time supposing you could know a 
man you had never seen in your life. 
Capital! I am Silcote of Silcotes, my 
dear sir, where I hope to see you some 
of these days.” 

Algernon drew suddenly back, and 
grew pale. He had not, till this last 
announcement came suddenly upon him, 
the slightest idea that this burly old 
country squire in grey was his terrible 
old father. But he had to speak. 

“My name also, sir, is the same as 
yours. It was the necessity of my chil- 
dren which drove me to this place, sir; 
not-my own. I had intended to keep 
out of your way, but fate has ordered it 
otherwise. I only ask you to believe 
that our rencontre is as purely accidental 





on my part as it is on yours, and to 
withdraw.” 

Sileote was not the less thrown off 
his balance. He had approved (or con- 
sented to) Algernon’s appointment, and 
had got into some corner of his brain 
the notion that sometimes, at the further 
end of a corridor, he might see a figure 
which avoided him. He had never 
wished to speak to his son, or to find 
him. He had been speaking to him, 
and had found him—had found in his 
son a man as grey as himself, but more 
bent under the pressure of the horrible 
secret which had ruined both their lives, 

The corridor was light, and the noisy 
stream of boyhood was passing and 
repassing. The son would have gone 
quietly away, but the father mace a 
gesture to detain him. Algernon had 
the children to think of. The two men 
stood face to face under a lamp, but not 
looking at one another. Silcote’s eyes 
were on the ground,—hein deep thought, 
and Algernon calmly watching him. . 

An inexorable sort of figure, and a 
very inexorably-shaped head, was all 
that he saw before the Squire raised his 
face honestly and calmly to his, and 
said— 

“Tet us talk together.” 

* Will you fullow me?” 

“Certainly. I cruelly let the curse 
descend on you when you were seven- 
teen. Irepent. I did wrong. It was 
a shamefully vindictive action. Since 
then I have heard nothing but good of 
you. No one has heard any gvod of 
me, God help me! You have borne this 
bitter curse better than I; and yet, from 
what I have heard of you from every 
mouth, you area man who would feel it 
more. And you are as grey as I am, 
Go on, and let us talk together.” 

They passed from the noise of the 
boys and the lights of the corridors, 
through the dark cloisters, towards 
Algernon’s house. As the dark-gowned 
figure of Algernon passed on from 
shadow to shadow before Silcote on 
their way, ghastly doubts, followed by 
the faint ghost of a new-born joy, very 
dim and afar off as yet, passed through 
his soul. When they were in Algernon’s 
well-lit study together, the Dark Squire 
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threw himself into a chair, and Algernon 
began the conversation, standing erect 
before the fire. 

“ This interview, sir, is deeply painful 
to both of us. There is no doubt of 
that. It was not of my seeking. I 
anticipate that you will say that I had no 
business to marry atall. But I married, 
as I thought, an heiress, and so no 
blame can be given me for that. Mr. 
Betts has doubtless explained all that to 
you. I ama broken and ruined man, 
sir ; but I ask nothing fer myself; only 
I will kneel and cringe to you for the 
sake of my unhappy children.” 

Silcote raised himself from his chair, 
slowly and solemnly, and confronted 
him. “Come to the light, sir, and let 
me see your mother’s eyes once more. 
I know they are there, and I must see 
them once again before the great coming 
darkness, even if the sight of them 
kills me.” 

Algernon came close to the lamp, and 
looked at him steadily and quietly. 
Silcote looked at him fixedly for nearly 
a minute, and then said “ Hah!” like 
a sigh, and dropped back in his chair. 
Algernon stood steadily where he was. 

After a few moments Silcote spoke 
again. 

“ Boy, how old are you?” 

“ Forty-one.” 

“And grey. Greyer than I. But 
has not killed you yet.” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

“Odd. Look at your physique, and 
look at mine. And you knowing it ever 
since you were seventeen! You ought 
to be dead, you know.” 

“T ought never to have been born, 
sir.” 

“And you have known it for nine- 
teen years, and not died under it.” 

“ My religion has supported me, sir.” 

“We will leave that alone. You, 
grey-headed boy, look at me again.” 

Algernon did so. 

“1 can bear those eyes now; I 
thought at first they would have mad- 
dened me. Boy, is there any wild 
chance that we have both been abused 
and deceived?” «4 

“That is entirely your business, sir: 
the responsibility lies with you. If we 
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are both deceived, J have been deceived 
through you.” 

“That is true again,” said Silcote ; 
“that is true. I can’t stand much talk 
on this question. Only I ask for one 
thing. Don’t say anything about this 
interview in a certain quarter.” 

“In which quarter, sir ?” 

* Confound the man,” said the Squire, 
testily ; “is there more than one quar- 
ter? The head-master’s quarter— Ar- 
thur’s quarter. Don’t tell him of this, 
man. We have been half maddened, 
you and IJ, by this business ; but I hope 
we have both brains enough left to 
know a prig and a bully when we see 
one; and Arthur is both, But, mind 
you, I love Arthur better than all the 
world besides, and have made him my 
heir. He tells you everything, I be- 
lieve. How is his health ?” 

“ His health is perfect, sir.” 

“ You know nothing, I see. But the 
doctors say that those fainting fits are 
nothing. Do you ever hear from that 
vagabond villain Tom?” 

“Tf you mean your son Thomas, now 
rising in the Austrian army, I hear from 
him very often, sir.” 

“You may let me know about him 
on a future occasion. Now, sir, if you 
will do me the kindness to send for the 
boy Sugden, I think our interview may 
end. Will you shake hands?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ That shake was for the sake of your 
children ; take this pat on the shoulder 
for your own good self. You are a good 
man, sir; you are a good man. Now 
quick—the boy Sugden.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


—GETS INTO THE REGION OF UNUTTER- 
ABLE ASTONISHMENT— 


Tue Squire had completely changed his 
manner by the time that the boy Sug- 
den appeared. The reaction from his 
terrible talk with Algernon had made 
him sarcastic and peculiar. Our old 
friend James appeared before him, look- 
ing horribly guilty, but very charming 
and handsome ; and the Squire, sitting 
up in his chair, began on him snarling. 
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“You are a most charming boy ; you 
are a nice piece of goods: you will do, 
you will. Mr. Sileote, keep your eye 
on this boy: he'll do. What do you 
think of yourself, sir? Hey?” 

James might have said that he thought 
a great deal of himself, but he didn’t. 
He only stood before the chairman, 
Squire Silcote, shifting from one leg to 
the other, looking, as the Squire after- 
wards told Betts, so confoundedly hand- 
some and amiable that it was a wonder 
he did not throw the poker at him. 

‘* Silence, hey! Is this obstinacy or 
stupidity? Is this letter yours, sir?” 

“ Tt is certainly mine, sir,” said James, 
quietly. 

“A cool proposition, that I should 
send you to Italy at my own expense ; 
and, if possible, my nephew Reginald 
also! On what grounds, may I most 
humbly ask, do you base this astounding 
demand ?” 

“Tt is no demand, sir,” said James, 
looking frankly and slily at him, for he 
had got to understand him ; “it is only 
a proposition. It is generally considered 
to be not only a duty, but a privilege, 
of the rich to patronize: and assist 
genius.” 

“ Certainly,” said Silcote. “I allow 
all that. Would you be so condescend- 
ing as to show me your genius? You 
don’t happen to have it about you, do 
you? If you will meet me so far as to 
take your genius out of your pocket and 
hand it to me for inspection, I'll begin 
to think about patronizing it. No more 
of it, sir. I'll think over it when I have 
seen your drawings. Come with me, 
sir. Good-night, Mr. Silcote.” 

So the Squire and James went away 
together. “ Boy,” he said, as he crossed 
the quadrangle, “I will think of this 
Italian scheme of yours more fully ; I 
don’t think I shall let you go. I will 
examine your drawings as an amateur, 
and get them examined by more compe- 
tent men. Unless their dictum is ‘ First- 
rate’ I shall not consent. An artist of 
necessity dissociates himself from all 
ties of—of any kind whatever—and I 
don’t see my way to it. Now I want 
to see this new matron, lady super- 
intcndent, or whatever she calls herself. 


Take me to her. What do the boys say 
about her?” 

“ She is strict, but very kind ; we are 
all very fond of her. I have had a sit- 
ting from her.” 

“Indeed, my young Weigall. Did 
you find her a study worthy of your 
genius?” 

“She has a magnificent head, and 
her get-up is simp!y superb. She is 
worthy of a better pencil than ever 
mine will be.” 

* How swectly modest! This must 
be the self-depreciation of a true genius. 
Is this her room? Pray announce me.” 

James, knocking at her door, was 
told to enter in a kindly quiet voice 
which attracted the Squire’s attention. 
They passed in together. Silcote saw 
before him a _ grey-headed woman, 
dressed in grey, with a long grey shawl, 
with her head turned away from him, 
bending over baskets of linen which 
she was sorting. She attracted his 
attention at once, and he began, “I 
beg your pardon, madam,’——when 
she turned and looked at him. 

Silcote was transfixed with unutter- 
able astonishment. He burst out, 
“Why, what the !” when she 
suddenly raised her right hand, and 
with her left pointed to the boy beside 
him. Silcote understood in a moment, 
as he put it to himself mentally, “ The 
cub has not recognised her, then.” He 
changed his manner at once. ‘ Madam,” 
he said, “I have come, as chairman, to 
have a talk with you on various matters. 
Are you at leisure ?” 

“T am at leisure, sir; at least, if you 
will allow me to go on with my work. 
When the hands are idle, the memory 
gets busy. You have found that your- 
self, sir, I do not doubt.” 

The Squire swung himself round 
towards James, and, standing squarer 
and broader than ever before him, 
pointed his finger at him, and said— 

“Go, and shut the door after you.” 

Which things James did. 

“Now, my dear Mrs, Sugden,” said 
he, pulling up a chair, and sitting down 
in front of her, “would you be kind 
enough to let me know the meaning of 
this ?” 
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“Certainly. First of all, how did 
you call me just now?” 

“T called you Mrs. Sugden.” 

“That is not my name. It was, and 
is still, that of my half-brother, who 
passed for my husband when I lived in 
your little cottage at Beechwood ; but 
it is not mine.” 

“Your half brother?” said Silcote. 
“Was not Sugden your husband, 
then ?” 

“No, only half-brother. His mother 
was not the sameas mine. Our common 
father, a twenty-acre freeholder in 
Devonshire, married twice. The name 
of his first wife, of my brother’s mother, 
was Coplestone; the name of his second 
wife, my mother, was Lee.” 

“Then how shall I call you? 
Morgan?” 

“Not at all. A mere nomme de 
guerre, which I assumed when they 
objected to the title I bore at St. 
Peter's, ‘Sister Mary.’ Nothing more 
than that.” 

“Then perhaps, madam, to facilitate 
conversation, you would put me in 
possession of your style and titles.” 

“IT am Mrs. Thomas Silcote, your 
unworthy, but dutiful daughter-in-law,” 
she said, very quietly. 

The Squire fell back in his chair. 
“ Don’t regard me, my dear madam ; I 
have the constitution of a horse. If I 
had not, I should have been in Bedlam 
or the grave years ago. Let us have 
it out, madam. I thought there were 
Silcdtes enough cumbering the face of 
the earth. There don’t happen to be 
any more of you, I suppose?” 

“There is James, you know,” said 
Mrs. Thomas Silcote, smiling. “He 
makes another. I don’t think there 
are any more.” 

“Quite so,” said Silcote. “James. 
I begin to collect myself. James, then, 
is my lawful grandson?” 

“Most certainly. Do you desire 
proofs ?” 

“Not if you assert it. You yourself 
are a standing proof of every proposition 
that comes out of your mouth.” 

“I was a labourer’s daughter,” said 
Mrs. Thomas. “A twenty-acre free- 
holder is a labourer, is he not ?” 


Mrs. 
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“T don’t believe a word of it,” said 
Silcote. 

“T thought you were bound to be- 
lieve everything I said a minute ago?” 

“Don’t fence with me. It is not 
fair. You utterly ruin my nerves, and 
then begin what these low boys here 
call ‘chaffing.’ Will you explain to me 
how all this came about ?” 

“ Not to-night.” 

“You really must in part. 
earth did you come here ?” 

“ Merely by answering an advertise- 
ment.” 

“Does Betts know nothing?” 

“Nota word. It is all between you 
and me. And it must remain there.” 

“How was it that the boy did not 
recognise you ?” 

“Time, time, time!” 

Silcote sat perfectly silent. “Time 
works wonders,” he said, at last, “as 
we used to write in our copy-books, 
before all this miserable mistake called 
life began. You wanted to see him, I 
suppose, and you risked his recognising 
you?” 

“See him!” said Mrs. Silcote. “I 
wanted to touch him, I wanted to kiss 
him ; but I cannot do that. Do you 
remember, one day in your garden, 
pointing out to me that it would be 
a drawback to the boy if his low 
parentage was known ?” 

“T do. God forgive me if I did 
wrong.” 

“You did right : even speaking from 
what you knew then. I know you, 
Sileote, as a good and kind man, though 
you have tried hard to sell yourself to 
the Evil One. And so I tell you this: 
that I have doubts, in my utter igno- 
rance, whether the world would take 
my marriage to be a legal one ; and, 
therefore, I have remained unknown to 
the boy.” 

“Where, and how, were you mar- 
ried ?” 

“In Scotland.” 
the particulars. 

_ “Bless the woman!” he exclaimed. 
“You are as much my daughter-in-law 
as if you had been married in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, with eigh- 
teen bridesmaids. I wish I had known 
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And she told him 
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this. Once more, will you tell me the 
whole story?” 

“ Not to-night.” 

“There is no reason against your 
letting the boy know who you are.” 

“Let it be—let it be. The father is 
outlawed, and the mother’s claim can- 
not be quite proved. It would be a 
disadvantage to the boy. And hear me, 
you Dark Squire, with your blood- 
hounds. The boy has got to love me 
again, with a new fresh love overlying 
the mere old love which lives in his 
memory. He has been here painting 
my face, and the new love showed itself 
in his eyes a hundred times.” 

“ Was there no recognition ?” 

“A dim stirring of memory only, 
which made him more strangely beau- 
tiful than ever. Once or twice there 
was such a fixed stare in his glorious 
eyes that I thought I was betrayed. 
But Iwas not. It was only the old love 
of memory wedding itself to the new 
love of respect and admiration. Would 
you be loved better than that ?” 

“Confound the woman!” said the 
Squire to himself, and then sat quite 
silent—she going on mending shirts. 

At last he said, “The boy wants to go 
to Italy and study art. I have had bother 
enough with Italy, but I won’t stand in 
his way. I recognise him as my grand- 
son, and I love the boy. But is there 
any promise in these drawings of his! 
We must not make a fool ofthe lad. I 
have seen nothing of his as yet.” 

Mrs. Silcote rose, and brought from 
a bureau a small canvas with a head, 
painted in oils, upon it. It was the 
likeness of herself which James had 
done. She said— 

“ Will that do?” 

“Do!” said Silcote, “I should think 
it would. There is genius in every 
line of it.” 

“So I thought, thinking at the same 
time that+I might be blinded by my 
love. Let him go, Silcote. Did you 
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ever know what it was to love, Sileote ? 
—not to love with the old love and the 
new love with which my boy and I love 
one another ; but to love blindly and 
foolishly, from an instinct more power 
ful than reason ? 


I loved so once, and 
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believed myself loved still more deeply 
in return ; and one fine day I found that 
I had never been loved at all, and had 
only been tricked and deceived by words 
sweet as angels, falser than devils. I 
found that out one day, Sileote, and my 
heart withered utterly up within me. 
And I was desperate and mad, and only 
saved from the river by a gentle brother, 
who believed me lost—in one sense 
of the word. And he and I went back 
to the fields and the fallows, and fought 
nature for bread together, as we had 
been used to do when we were children 
together, and when mine was only a 
child’s beauty.” 

A very long silence, during which she 
sat as calm as Memnon. 

When she found her voice again, she 
went on—- 

“Do you begin to understand me? 
Are you capable of understanding the 
case of one who would have given up 
everything in this world, ay, and God 
forgive me if I blaspheme—would have 
given up all hopes in the next, for the 
love of one being, and then found that 
that love never existed at all?—that she 
had been a dupe and a fvol from the 
first, and that, even while his hand was 
in her hair, he was laughing at her? J 
went through this, and did not die. 
Could you dare to warrant the same for 
yourself?” 

A very long pause here. Buttons 
stitched on shirts, and shirts dexterously 
folded and placed away, Silcote sitting 
with his hand before his eyes the whole 
time. At last he spoke. 

“You speak of my son Thomas, 
whom I loved once. Do you love him 
still ?” 

“T cannot say,” she answered. 
you?” 

“And I cannot say either,” replied 
Silcote. 

“Ie is your son,” she urged. 

* And he is the father of yours,” he 
replied. 

“You have the quickness of your 
family in answer,” she said. “ Leave 
this question.” 

“ You have told me part of your story, 
and I will not ask for details to-night. 
You ask me if I know what it is to 
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awake from a dream of love, and find 
that that love never existed. ‘I do! 
May I tell you my story? I have gone 
through all that you speak of, and am 
still alive. Men with my frame and 
my brain don’t die, or go mad. But I 
warn you solemnly that, if you allow 
me to tell you my story, you must pre- 
pare your nerves. It is so ghastly, so 
inconceivable, so unutterably horrible, 
that I can only hope that the telling of 
it to you will not kill me.” 

“You have been abused, Squire. And 
may I ask, have you never told it before? 
The High Church people, among whom 
I have been lately, and who have done 
me good—although I don’t go with 
them, I will allow that—urge confession. 
It is capable of any amount of abuse, 
this confession : but, looking at it in the 
light of merely a confidential communi- 
cation of a puzzling evil, it generally 
does good. You have, with your jealous 
reticence, kept some great evil to your- 
self for many years, I fear. Why have 
you never told it before ?” 

“Why !—Temper, I suppose. I seem 
like the Ancient Mariner. I can’t tell 
my story to any one whose face does 
not invite me; and your face was the 
first one which ever did invite me. 


“<The body of my sister’s son 


Stood by me, knee to knee ; 
The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me.’” 


“T think that is hardly the verse 
which you wished to quote. But now, 
Silcote, let me hear this story of yours.” 

And so Silcote told his story. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


—AND THEN, HAVING MADE CONFESSION, 
BUT GETTING NO ABSOLUTION— 


“T was, my dear Mrs. Sugden, an am- 
bitious, handsome young fellow,—very 
popular ; with an intention of enjoying 
life, and in every way fitted for enjoying 
it. Iwas sole heir to a very large for- 
tune ; and, besides that, came from a 
family of attorneys: another fortune. 
No part of my scheme was idleness or 
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luxury. I believed myself to have (nay, 
I had) considerable talent, not a mean 
share of wit, and a ready tongue ; and 
I determined—don’t laugh at a ship- 
wrecked man—to follow my career as a 
barrister until I sat upon the bench. 
My family connexions started me very 
quickly in a fine practice; but, bless you, 
I could have made my fortune without 
them, Ask any of my contemporaries. — 
I am only telling you the plain truth, 
I assure you. Who am / that I should 
boast ? 

“T suppose that at twenty-five I was 
one of the most fortunate men that 
ever lived. With my talents and know- 
ledge of law, I would have booked my- 
self for six or seven thousand a year by 
my practice at forty. I loved my profes- 
sion intensely ; I was a lawyer in my 
very blood, and all that fate asked of me 
was to go on and make a noble fortune 
by the pursuit I loved best in the whole 
world. And I must marry, too: anda 
young lady, beautiful, well-born, rich, 
and highly educated, was ready to marry 
me. And she had ninety thousand 
pounds of her own. 

“ Did I love her or her money? No, 
I loved her, my dear madam, ever since 
she was a child. And she loved me at 
one time. Look at me.” 

Mrs. Thomas Silcote looked at him 
very steadily indeed. 

“ Do I look mad?” 

“No,” she said very quietly ; “ you 
look perfectly sane.” 

“Hah!” said Sileote, “And yet I 
sit here and tell you as a solemn truth, 
that I know that at one time she did 
love me.” 

“T have no doubt she did. You had 
better go on,” said Mrs, Thomas Silcote. 

“T loved her when she was a child ; 
more deeply yet when I was courting 
her ; still more deeply as a bride ; until 
my whole soul merged into hers as a 
wife. There never was a woman loved 
as that woman was by me.” 

“Well?” 

“ My sister Mary, whom you know as 
the Princess, had beenagreatdeal in Italy, 
principally at Venice, and a great deal 
also in Vienna ; for, next to Italian life, 
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she loved the free and easy life of South 
Germany. My wife had a son, Alger- 
non, now a master in this very college, 
and was a long time in recovering her 
health afterwards. The doctors strongly 
recommended change of air and of scene. 

* At this conjunction of circumstances, 
my sister came back to England from 
Italy or Austria (she was always travel- 
ling between the two), and, finding my 
wife in ill health, proposed to take’ her 
to Florence to spend the winter. I was 
loth to part with my darling, still more 
loth to let her go with my foolish sister. 
But the doctors were all for it, and old 
Miss Raylock (you know her) was going 
also, and so I consented. It was term 
time, and I could not follow them for 
six weeks. I let her go, against my 
better judgment. 

“ For I knew my sister well. She is 
one of the most foolish and silly women 
that ever walked the earth. And she is 
very untruthful withal: but probably 
her most remarkable quality is her per- 
fectly donkeyish obstinacy. Like imost 
weak and foolish women, she has a love 
of mystery and of mysterious power, and 
she had got herself, before this, mixed 
up in an infinity of Austro-Italian plots, 
having no idea of their merits, but get- 
ting herself made a fool of alternately by 
both parties. I had argued with her 
on this matter often, but you might as 
well have argued with the pump. She 
believed herself trusted by both parties, 
whereas the fact was that she was merely 
used as a disseminator of false intelli- 
gence. 

“When term was over, I followed 
them to Italy. The state of things 
which I found there was deeply dis- 
pleasing to me. I found a coterie of 
English living in a free and easy manner 
in one another’s houses; the leading 
members of which were my sister, Miss 
Raylock, a certain Sir Godfrey Mallory, 
and my wife. My wife and Miss 
Raylock seemed to be the only people 
who were living in the least degree 
up to the English standard of pro- 
priety, as it went in those days. As 
for my sister, she had succeeded in sur- 
rounding the whole party with all the 


political scum of Europe, as it seemed to 
me. I never saw such a parcel of cut- 
throat villains, before or since, as were 
gathered every evening in my sister’s 
house: nay, not only in my sistev’s 
house, but in my wife’s—that is, my own. 
1 wondered how they dared assemble 
there, and expected a descent of police 
immediately. There were two people 
about my sister, however, to whom I 
took a stronger objection than to any 
other two. The one was a man at that 
time acting as her major-domo, a Ger- 
man, called Kriegsthurm; the other was 
my late brother-in-law, the Prince of 
Castelnuovo. 

“ How they were allowed to talk the 
rank sedition they did was a puzzle to 
me. Iam, like most Englishmen, per- 
fectly liberal, rather seditious, about 
foreign politics, but they seemed to me 
to be going rather too far. I found the 
truth out though, one night when I had 
retired from their intolerable jargon, 
and was smoking my cigar at a café. A 
very gentlemanly and quiet young man 
drew his chair near mine, and entered 
into conversation. I took a great fancy 
to the man, and we exchanged names 
when we parted. What the deuce 
was it? A Roman name, I remember. 
Colonna?—Orsini?—No—but a Roman 
name.” 

“ Not Frangipanni ?” 

“The same. How strange!” 

“ He is our new Italian teacher: he 
comes down twice a week by rail if he 
can get a class. One of Betts’s men, 
that is all. The ghosts are rising, Sil- 
cote.” 

“So it seems. Well, this man and I 
entered into close conversation, and he 
told me the history of the state of 
society up at my sister’s villa. It was a 
house watched by the police for poli- 
tical purposes,—the Dionysius’s Ear of 
the police. The people who assembled 
there were either spies or fools, with 
two exceptions. 

“T asked him for those two exceptions, 
and the man was frank and gentleman- 
like with me. The exceptions he named 
were, strange to say, the very two men 
to whom I had taken such a great dis- 
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like—the Prince of Castelnuovo, and 
that very queer German Kriegsthurm. 

“He went on in French, ‘I put 
my liberty in your hands, Monsieur. 
Why? I cannot say. But I am a 
patriot, and those two men are faithful 
patriots. For me I never go to Miladi 
Silcote’s house. I am on my good be- 
haviour. I do not wish to be suspect. 
I receive the Prince, and also Kriegs- 
thurm, at my own, where my beautiful 
little wife, also a patriot, entertains. 
But go to Miladi Silcote’s, no. To Miss 
Raylock’s, but little now. Their patriot- 
ism is advanced, but they are indiscreet. 
Sir Godfrey Mallory also is indiscreet in 
my opinion. My wife does not receive 
Sir Godfrey. I do not allow my wife 
to receive him !’ 

“ Daughter-in-law, that was the first 
bite of the serpent. I knew that my 
wife had had one proposal before mine, 
and that the proposer had been Sir 
Godfrey Mallory. I knew that.” 

“ And also that she had refused him,” 
said Mrs. Thomas Sileote, cheerily. 

“ Certainly. But here he was again, 
and they were living so very fast and 
loose. All Leicester Square round them 
—and—and—I can’t go on.” 

“ You must go on to the end,” said 
Mr. Thomas Silcote. “ Now?” 

“T sulked with her,” went on Sil- 
cote in a low voice. “ Not in words 
about that man ; though I was jealous, 
I did not dare to do that. Besides, I 
could not. I suppose I must tell, but 
you must hold your tongue lest I should 
do you a mischief. I took her home, 
but my sister and her precious major- 
domo Kriegsthurm came too, And 
Sir Godfrey Mallory followed us. And 
I sulked with her all the time: though 
I loved her—oh woman! woman! you 
can’t dream of my intense devoted love 
for that wife of mine !” 

There was a long pause. He could 
not go on; and she would not speak. 

“We were never the same to one 
another after this. I loved her as deeply 
as ever, but the devil had come between 
us, and would not go. I thought she 
had been indiscreet, and could not for- 
get it. I sulked with her, and was 
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persistently hard with her. If I begin 
thinking of the beautiful quiet little 
ways and actions by which she tried to 
win me back, I shall go out of my mind 
at last, after all these years. When you 
have heard all, you will think me a 
madman for sulemnly declaring this: 
that even now, after all is over, I would 
give all my expectations on this side of 
the grave—ay, and on the other also—to 
have her back even as she was at the 
very last. I may have been unkind to 
her, God forgive me ; but no man ever 
so wholly gave up his soul to a woman, 
as I did to her, until that fatal night at 
Exeter.” 

“ Your mind is diseased, Silcote,” 
said Mrs. Thomas. “ You have been 
abused. My instinct tells me so.” 

“T guessed at the same thing to- 
night, when I saw her son ; but listen. 
My theory always has been, till lately, 
that I tired out her patience—that I 
turned her into a fiend by my own 
temper. But I had proofs. I struck 
Sir Godfrey Mallory (for he and my 
sister had followed me there to Exeter 


again, two years or more after my sus- 
picions had begun), and then sat down 


to my work. The last proof came next 
morning, but I went into court as gay as 
ever to defend a sailor boy for murder. 
And, when the excitement of it was 
over, I turned into the man I am now 
and ever shall be. Can you conceive 
this? A love sodeep, so wild, so strong, 
so jealous as mine, for one who is still, 
after all—ay, hear me there—dearer to 
me than all life ? Can you conceive this, 
and hear what follows ? ” 

“What proofshad you? Proofs against 
your wife? Against Sir Godfrey Mai- 
lory ?” 

His face was livid as he spoke, but 
he found words to utter the terrible 
secret. 

“Worse. than that. I had a letter 
telling me where to look for poison ; 
and I looked and found it. But I 
never told her what I knew. I took 
her back to Italy, and she died there in 
a year. She never knew it. I was as 
mute as a stone to her. I was never 
unkind to her; but I never spoke 
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to her; and she tried every beau- 
tiful little winning way of hers,—each 
one of which now, when memory is 
aroused, scorches my heart like fire,—to 
win me back. And I was cold stone 
to her. And she died, and her last 
look at me was one of love and forgive- 
ness, and puzzled wonder at our estrange- 
ment. And memory of it all was dying 
out under the influence of time, and I 
thought I was forgetting ali about it, 
until to-night I saw her son, and knew 
that I loved her better than ever. So 
now, instead of oblivion, there comes a 
newborn remorse. Do you want more ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Thomas Silcote, 
boldly. “ Where is this letter which 
condemned her. Have you got it?” 

“Do not go too far with me. I keep 
it in a box in my bedroom, and every 
night a devil comes and dances on that 
box, and I watch him. Leave me alone, 
woman ; I may get dangerous.” 

“Not you. Is this all you have to 
tell me ?” 

“Enough, surely, I should think.” 

The tall grey figure rose on him in 
furious wrath and anger. “Then this, 
sir, is the miserable and ridiculous lie, 
sir, with which you have been madden- 
ing yourself for thirty years! Have you 
believed this for all that time, and not 
died? Shame on you! shame, Silcote! 
Is it on such grounds as these that you 
have killed a most unhappy and ill-used 
lady, by your wicked jealousy and sus- 
picion? Listen to me, sir. You are 
getting old, and your life may be too 
short for the work ; but don’t dare to 
die, don’t dare to face the judgment, 
until every word of this- wicked lie is 
refuted ; and this poor lady’s memory is 
avenged. Don’t argue with me. It is 
a falsehood, sir, from beginning to end. 
Do you not see it now?” 

“Tf it is,” said Silecote, “and I be- 
gin to believe so, what room is there 
for me on the earth, or in heaven, or 
elsewhere ?” 

“ Right it, and ask the question after- 
wards. Go.” 

Sileote never went near Arthur's 
house that night. A solitary poacher, 
in Lramshill Park, lurking in one of 
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the northern glens a little after mid- 
night, heard a sound different from the 
fitful sighing of the night-wind in the 
fir-trees, and, before he had time to 
make out that it was a horse’s feet brush- 
ing swiftly through the heather, saw a 
horseman pass him at full speed, and 
hold away south-east, and believed ever 
afterwards that he had seen a ghost. 
The grooms at Silcotes were knocked 
up at half-past one, amidst the baying 
of the bloodhounds, and found their 
master in the yard, looking stranger 
and “darker” than ever. But he 
apologised very gently to them for the 
trouble he had given them so late at 
night, and said that his return had 
been quite unforeseen. James’s friend, 
the young servant, coming sleepily 
down to answer the kicking at one of 
the back doors, made by the groom, and 
believing his master to be miles away, 
was sulkily facetious when he opened it, 
and then was stricken to stone at finding 
himself face to face with the “ Dark 
Squire.” But the Dark Squire was very 
very gentle, and the young man, sitting 
up wecrily, lest his inexorable master 
might want something before he went 
to bed, had to stop up until morning. 

For the Squire, with eyebrows 
knitted deeper than ever, and with his 
hand close clasped before him, walked 
up and down the old hall till broad 
day. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


—GOES HOME, AND LEAVES ARTHUR TO 
ENJOY HIS SHARE OF ASTONISHMENT. 


Tue boys had been a little time 
back, and Arthur had sorted them into 
new classes, and had been tremendously 
busy. The general opinion of the boys 
was, that they didn’t like him: which 
was extremely natural. It was part of 
his plan (for he had achieved the art of 
school-mastering from second-hand, and 
had even bought Arnold’s “Life and 
Letters”) to watch and study diligently 
the character of each boy most carefully ; 
and see which was to be treated with 
geniality, and which with severity, and 
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so forth. Poor Don! As clever as he 
could be, wanting only one thing, 
genius ; and believing that he could be 
genial, and could attract a boy’s confi- 
dence by line and rule. The boys did 
not like him even in these early busy 
times, and got cordially to hate him 
afterwards, in spite of his inexorable 
justice, generally a quality which boys 
appreciate greatly. Arthur’s geniality 
was Birmingham, and the boys knew it. 
Algernon was often unjust, and some- 
times mislaid his temper now ; Betts 
was at furious war with them all on 
every conceivable subject ; but they loved 
Betts and Algernon, and they never 
could endure Arthur. But I must go 
back to the third day after the first 
meeting. 

He was tired with his work, and he 
felt need for some relaxation. Music 
was his favourite relaxation, and he 
determined to have some music. The 
anthem on the very first Sunday was 
not to his taste, and he thought that he 
could find some one who could please 
him better than the organist. 


on his cap, and went across to his bro- 


ther’s lodgings. 

On opening his brother’s study door, 
which opened out of the cloisters, he 
only found Miss Dora, as sedate as you 
please, quite alone, sewing before the 
fire. 

“ Good evening, uncle,” she said. A 
sentence which is hardly worth the 
paper it is written on. A sentence so 
unmeaning that an editor might justly 
object to its being “ set up ;” but worth 
writing down, if one could only give 
the emphasis. At all events, there was 
an emphasis about it somewhere; I 
should say not far from the first ¢ in 
evening, which made Arthur say to 
himself, that she was a very saucy and 
forward yirl. 

But he could override and put down, 
by sheer disregard, all forms of sauciness, 
He merely asked her coutemptuously— 

“Fetch Miss Lee to me, will you? 
Tell her I want her.” 

“T doubt if she would come to you, 
now,” said Dora, coolly. “ Besides, it is 
too late to start for London.” 


He put” 


“Ts she not here? Is she in Lon- 
don?” 

“T can’t say,” said Dora, going on 
with her work. “She dates her letters 
to me from her house in Curzon Street, 
Mayfair: rather too near the Farm Street 
Mews Chapel to suit my Protestantism. 
I wish she lived further away from it. 
Did you ever go there, uncle ?” 

“ Farm Street Mews Chapel? No.” ; 

“ You should. Splendid mass, uncle, 
One of the best masses you can hear in 
London. Miss Lee took me there in 
the summer, while I was staying with 
her ; it was really as fine as that sort of 
thing can be. Thanks to your instruc- 
tions in music, Miss Lee was thoroughly 
able to appreciate it. I am afraid she 
will go to Rome, though ; in fact, I 
thought she had gone, but found she 
had been stopped at rather more than 
three-quarters of the way by some 
extremely High Church people. Still I 
wish she did not live quite so handy 
to Farm Street. I was in hopes you 
were going to marry her,” continued 
this demoiselle terrible ; “ you might have 
kept her on our side of the border.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Dora. I will 
not permit it.” 

Miss Herbert might possibly, after 
some of her conscientious study, say 
“Certainly not,” as demurely as Dora 
said it. For poor me, I have only to 
write it down. 

“Has Miss Lee left you, and got a 
situation in Curzon Street, Mayfair?” 
asked Arthur. 

“She has left us, certainly. But I 
am inclined to doubt whether, now she 
has come into her property, she would 
take another situation as governess.” 

“Then it is enough to keep her? 
I heard she had come in for a small 
legacy, but I have neither time nor 
inclination for details.” 

“It is certainly enough to keep her,” 
said Dora, quietly and sarcastically ; 
‘* that is to say, if she makes it go as far 
as it ought. And it may be doubled.” 

“Tell me all about it, Dora. I am 
getting interested.” 

*] thought you were interested in 
her before. It is a great pity that she 
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has got into the hands of these ultra- 
High Church people. It was my father’s 
fault partly, I will allow. But you had 
great influence over her once, uncle ; 
why did you not keep it up? I fear 
greatly that all her fortune present and 
prospective will get ultimately into the 
hands of the Papists.” 

“ Her fortune? Has she got a fortune ? 
I have heard nothing. 1 thought she 
was with you.” 

“T don’t know what you call a 
fortune,” said Dora maliciously, “I 
will tell you all I know. There are a 
vast number of Lees in Devonshire, and 
the king of all the Lees has died without 
a male heir, and has bequeathed his 
great property to the two female heirs 
in his line; one of whom is Miss Lee.” 

* Good heavens!” said Arthur. 

“The other happens strangely to be 
a woman I remember perfectly well,— 
James’s mother.” 

“Who is ‘James,’ in the name of 
goodness ?” said Arthur. 

“Never mind now. I thought you 
knew him. Your memory is short, 
uncle.” 

‘¢ Never mind my memory. Go on.” 

“Certainly. They have found Miss 
Lee, and she has got her money ; but 
they can’t find James’s mother. As far 
as we can make out, if they don’t find 
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Ir was clearly time that the universities, 
and especially Oxford, should take in 
hand the subject of extension. The 
increase in the demand for a higher 
education, and for the degrees which 
are the certificates of such an education, 
has since the great influx of commerci:| 
and manufacturing wealth been very 
great. The returns of the income-tax, 
the rise of suburbs inhabited by the 
wealthy round the great towns, the lists 

1 “Oxford University Extension Reports ; 
or, Six Plans.’’ London: Macmillan and Co. 
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Mrs. Sugden the whole of it will go to 
Miss Lee. I know nothing about the 
terms of the will; but, as far as I can 
gather, if Mrs. Sugden does not turn up, 
Miss Lee, instead of having four thou- 
sand a year, will have eight. It is a 
good deal of money, is it not, uncle ?” 

“Four thousand a year! The girl is 
mad.” 

“Miss Lee, you mean. I think she 
is quite mad myself; as mad as a hatter 
or a March hare, to get in with those 
extreme High Church people. Mind, I 
know nothing about the law of the case, 
uncle ; only Miss Lee has got her four 
thousand a year, and seems to me in the 
very jaws of Popery.” 

Next morning Arthur, with a dour 
face, set to at a work which he had laid 
out for himself—that of examining the 
lower classes in order. An unhappy 
but ingenious and poetical boy freely 
construed “ Trahuntque siccas machine 
earinas” by “The bathing machines 
drag down the sick people to the careen- 
ing harbour.” 

Arthur lost his temper, and banged 
the boy over the head with a Valpy’s 
Horace. Miss Lee, with four thousand 
a year, and on the verge of Rome! 
Bless the boy, it’s a wonder he hadn't 
killed him. 

To be continued, 
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of the liberal professions in their higher 
and lower grades, all alike attest the rapid 
growth of a class possessing comparative 
wealth and leisure. But the means of 
the higher education have not been 
multiplied at all in proportion. The 
number of undergraduates who can be 
accommodated at Oxford is still only 
about fifteen hundred. New buildings 
have been recently added to five or six 
colleges ; but the additional accommoda- 
tion thus provided probably does not 
much exceed a hundred and fifty sets of 
rooms. Applications for admission at 
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the better colleges are being constantly 
refused. 

At Cambridge, where the undergradu- 
ate is not obliged, as at Oxford, to live 
in college, the accommodation is more 
elastic ; and the increase in the number 
of undergraduates has been greater. But 
even the number of lodging-houses is 
limited, and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, a college hall and chapel will not 
hold, nor can a college staff teach and 
govern, more than a certain number. At 
Trinity, they are already obliged to have 
two dinners in hall every day, and the 
chapel is crowded to excess, 

But putting out of sight the mere 
deficiency of accommodation, there is a 
large class, opulent enough to wish for 
the higher education for their children, 
yet not rich enough to afford the expense 
of a three or four years’ residence at 
Oxford or Cambridge under the present 
conditions, and still less perhaps the 
loss of time and the complete estrange- 
ment from the practical pursuits of life 
which such a residence involves. For 
this class the mere increase of the 
accommodation at Oxford or Cambridge 
would not suffice. They require some- 
thing, if possible, cheaper; requiring 
less sacrifice of time, and entailing less 
risk. The last consideration is strongly 
impressed upon the minds of parents in 
narrow circumstances by the revelations 
of systematic idleness and extravagant 
luxury prevailing, perhaps almost in- 
evitably prevailing, in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge society, where the fashion is set 
by the rich. It seems that among those 
who, though they desire a university 
education, cannot afford to seek it at 
Oxford or Cambridge, is to be reckoned 
a large and increasing portion of the 
clergy. The number of ordinations from 
the universities has greatly falien off, 
though so many new parishes have been 
formed, while the number of literates 
ordained has largely increased, and in 
fact now almost equals the number of 
ordinations from Oxford. 

There is another equally cogent mo- 
tive for practically considering the sub- 
ject of university extension—the duty, 
we may say the necessity, of increasing 
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the usefulness of the endowments. The 
aggregate revenues of the colleges of 
Oxford cannot fall far short of 200,0002, 
a year; and, when the present improved 
system of management has produced its 
full effect, they will certainly exceed 
that sum. It came out the other day in 
a debate in Convocation that the reve- 
nues of the university, including all its 
trusts, was nearly 100,000/. Making all 
due allowance for the fact that the uni- 
versity is a place of learning as well as 
a place of education, and that a part of 
the income must be taken to be devoted 
to the purposes of learning, we must 
still say that such endowments ought to 
yield more abundant fruits than the 
education of fifteen hundred students, 
each of whom, on the average, spends 
about two hundred a year of his own 
besides. 

A voluntary committee has been 
formed among the heads, tutors, and 
professors at Oxford, to consider the 
subject. This committee has divided 
itself into sub-committees for the con- 
sideration of the several plans, and the 
collected reports of these sub-committees 
are now before us, the whole being 
published by the general committee, 
though each sub-committee is separately 
responsible for its own report. 

The plans were :— 

1. Keble College. We cannot give 
the scheme a name more descriptive of 
its real nature and object than that 
which, since the idea of making it a 
memorial to the author of the “Christian 
Year” was started, it has assumed. 
Keble College would have at once an 
economical and a religious character, 
and would be mainly a training class for 
the poorer class of candidates for holy 
orders—those who are now ordained as 
literates. Much has been said for and 
against the plan; but all must allow 
that, tried with private funds, it is a fair 
experiment. Whether its promoters 
will be able to avoid the evils of seclu- 
sion while they secure the advantages of 
a special rate of living; whether they 
will be able to maintain an intellectual 
standard equal to that of the other col- 
leges; whether they will be able to make 
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the college economical without stamping 
its inmates with the mark of pauperism, 
—the event alone can show. The public 
can only be gainers by the trial, and it 
may be reasonably hoped that some 
economical improvements will be de- 
vised which may be adopted at the other 
colleges. But it is plain that this plan— 
though, fromthe early publication of the 
report embodying it, it has been gene- 
rally taken to be the only one produced 
by the committee—is, as a measure of 
university extension, the least important 
of the whole set, since the number of 
students which could thus be added to 
the university is reckoned by the pro- 
moters as no more than a hundred ; and, 
in the present state of the subscription, 
half that number would probably be a 
high estimate. 

2. The adaptation of the existing 
colleges to the use of poor students, 
either by establishing in connexion 
with each college a sort of hall for ten 
poor students, the inmates of which are 
to have their meals in their hall, but 
to attend the college lectures ; or, by 
founding a number of exhibitions for 
poor men in each college. The framers 
of this scheme are evidently anxious to 
give the colleges again something of the 
eleemosynary character which they had 
in the Middle Ages, when each founder 
thought that he might combine the 
objects of an almshouse, as well as 
those of a charity, with the objects of 
an intellectual institution. Nobody 
would wish to throw cold water on any 
effort to assist poor men of merit ; but 
it must be borne in mind that the class 
now knocking for admission to places 
of liberal education are not objects of 
charity ; they are people well-to-do, 
though not rich enough to afford the 
present expenses of Oxford life: And 
what they ask for is not alms, but good 
instruction at a cost suited to their 


means. 

3. Permission to students to live in 
lodgings either with or without con- 
nexion with a college. This plan goes 
beyond the practice of Cambridge, where 
students, though allowed to live in 
lodgings, must be connected with a 


college. It is proposed, however, that 
these university students shall be placed 
under the authority of a university 
board ; and that they shall have, as 
their academical guardians, university 
tutors. For instruction they are to go 
to the university professors, and when 
they need it to pay lecturers for them- 
selves. The usual objections urged 
against allowing men to live in lodg- 
ings are met by reference to the expe- 
rience of Cambridge and other univer- 
sities. 

4. Simply to reduce the period of 
necessary residence in college from 
twelve to eight terms. 

5. All the foregoing plans contem- 
plate the increase of accommodation at 
Oxford. But another sub-committee 
has ventured further, and proposed to 
affiliate colleges in other places so as to 
extend the action of the university 
beyond its local precincts. The main 
conditions under which it is recom- 
mended that colleges should be affi- 
liated are, that they should be chartered, 
tha? they should allow the university 
to be represented in their governing 
bodies, and that they should be places 
of adult education, carrying classical and 
mathematical instruction up to a univer- 
sity point. It is proposed that residence 
in such colleges’ should be reckoned as 
residence at Oxford for about two years, 
after which the student is to come up 
and finish his course at Oxford. The 
division coincides with that of the 
Oxford course into the purely classical 
and mathematical part terminated by 
“* Moderations,” and the part which 
tends to become more or less preli- 
minary to professions, and at the same 
time, though more roughly, with the 
respective provinces of the tutor and 
the professor. The students in the affi- 
liated colleges are to pass the same 
examinations as those resident at 
Oxford, so that the standard will 
remain the same; King’s College, and 
Owen’s College, Manchester, are exam- 
ples of institutions which would be 
likely to take advantage of the plan. 
Perhaps even Durham might find it 
better to be affiliated to Oxford ox 
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Cambridge, or both, than to languish 
by itself. The plan points to an exten- 
sion, not only of the numbers, but of 
the functions of the universities—to 
making them not only great final 
schools for the rich, but the national 
centres and supervisors of liberal educa- 
tion. It retains, however, a close con- 
nexion between the student and the 
university, not only in the way of con- 
trol, but of actual residence, though for 
a reduced period ; differing herein from 
the system of the University of London, 
which has now abolished the privileges 
even of its affiliated colleges, and become 


A DAY ON 
BY F.. G. 


Wut the reader start with me from 
Chelsea this fine morning in my little 
boat, and have a chat about the water, 
the shores, and their notabilities? If he 
regards old historical associations, he 
will assuredly do this, for what river 
is richer in such than the Thames? If 
he cares for natural beauty of a quiet 
order, such as becomes “‘a land of ancient 
peace,” like England, he will do this ; 
for may be I, who am an old oarsman, 
can show a spot or two of no celebrity, 
but which have their own merits in a 
charming aspect of repose. It is a 
bright day ; therefore, shadowy Sir, or 
Madam, take your seat in stern of my 
little gig; your weight will not incom- 
mode me, ghost of my fancy that you 
are, and as such be not nervous. I am, 
as I said before, an old oarsman—will 
carry you safely ; and, although the boat 
looks somewhat light for the two of us, 
yet, if you will keep still and listen, 
safe enough. If you find me a bore, 
Tll put you ashore with pleasure, and 
row on with my other fancies. 

The day is fresh and brisk with a 
constant air, which makes the water 
shiver in rippling lengths of darker hue, 
that stretch on its mirror surface like 


merely an examining board granting 
degrees to all comers. 

We have given a brief account of a 
movement most important to education 
without attempting tocomment minutely 
on any of the plans. It is evident that 
English education is about to be re- 
organized, and that its re-organization 
will be one of the cardinal questions. of 
the immediate future. The rulers of 
the universities will be called upon to 
take a leading part in the process ; and 
it is satisfactory to see that deliberation 
has begun. 


THE WATER. 
STEPHENS. 


the grey-toned purple clouds above. It 
is river and sky, sky and river, white 
cloudlets like swans among the grey, 
white swans themselves upon the water 
mocking their aérial brethren above. 
They tilt against the breeze as the cloud- 
letsdo. They. sail before it with ruffled- 
spread wings,—masses of snow. So 
fresh is the scene that the old bridge 
just above looks, with its quaint wooden 
piers so sharply defined in the clear 
air, more like a brilliant medixval 
illuminated drawing than common Eng- 
lish daylight. This bridge is soon to 
give way to another of iron. The navi- 
gation of the Thames, and the traffic 
between its opposite shores, may be im- 
proved by this new work ; yet, if the 
novel structure resembles its already 
erected compeers, it will be no im- 
provement to the picturesque aspect 
of the stream. The river is a sheeny 
mirror to its dark masses, whose reflec- 
tions scarcely seem to shake upon 
the running tide. Notwithstanding all 
this splendour there is a look of fickle- 
ness about the sky, the shade of a 
whimper, so to speak, which may burst 
in a shower of tears ere long, and for 
which it will be well to be provided. 
Q2 
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Putting a waterproof coat into the 
boat—a convenience you may dispense 
with, kind ghost, for who ever heard of 
a ghost with a cold in his head?—I 
determine to overtake the picturesque 
and brilliant pair of voyagers in ad- 
vance, of course merely for the grati- 
fication of an enlightened curiosity 
respecting the lining of the lady’s bonnet. 
Sehi-e-e-r, goes the boat through the 
water for half a mile, and a negligent 
glance reveals the true state of the case. 
The passenger is Mem. Brit. Domestica, 
and the youth one of those who patro- 
nise all sorts of coloured garments, and 
tastefully unite a blue waistcoat with a 
red head of hair, or a green scarf with 
a pair of orange gloves. If that fish 
which leapt out of the water just now is 
a sign of rain,—woe awaits you, amorous, 
happy, and heedless pair ! Woe to those 
muslins, smiling damsel! Let us linger 
awhile, good ghost, and watch. A little 
badinage goes on—she, fascinating crea- 
ture, makes as if to upset the boat ; he, 
by an action as if of swimming, vows to 
save her in her own despite ; her grateful 
eyes acknowledge the magnanimous oller ; 
then come some prodifious falsehoods of 
his feats in swimming, till, growing a 
second Leander in her eyes, she con- 
ceives herself in the position of poor 
Hero, loverless and lorn, and with depre- 
cating gestures warns him not to be too 
rash. Girl, fear not; he will no more 
risk his life than you decline his rival’s 
inviiation to go to Rosherville on the 
next annual festival of the Ancient Order 
of Tailors. 

Leave we these, and on over the bright 
water while I tell you something that 
the name of Leander recalls. The 
famous rowing club that take their name 
from him of Abydos were once afloat on 
this water which bears ourselves ; their 
boat, entangled amongst a press of others, 
was swamped by the swell of a passing 
steamer. She filled ; it was a matter of 
life or death! The crew were steered 
by their own servant, a well-known 
trainer, since defunct : he, in the heat of 
the moment, feeling the slender craft 
sinking beneath them, cried to the man 
next to him, “Give me your oar, sir ; 
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give me your oar, I cannot swim!” 
“ Nor can I swim, but here it is,” said 
the brave Englishman, deliberately be- 
stowing a life to the demand, and aban- 
doning his own sure safety to another’s 
terror. Now I call this a splendid act, 
equal in its motives to that feeling of 
duty which ever commands our English 
captains to be the last in leaving a sink- 
ing ship. The Leander Club rightly 
hold this act as the glory of their society. 

We are now in Putney Reach, a 
splendid stretch of water, used for boat- 
races ever since boat-races were held on 
the Thames. Putney Church has seen 
many a one, and more than one strange 
thing besides. It’s a quiet-looking well- 
kept country church, te which you would 
never give credit as the place of warlike 
assemblages. Yet such it was, for, in the 
Commonwealth time, Fairfax and the 
officers of the Parliamentary army held 
council here, and on the Sabbath too. 
After the discussions fiery Hugh Peters 
held forth from the pulpit, and all the 
while the Parliamentary forces lay in 
the neighbourhood other ministers pro- 
nounced encouraging and godly dis- 
courses for the benefit of the men of 
war. Put yourself back two hundred 
years, and you may well conceive how 
the loud and strident voice of Peters 
came through the church windows over 
the calm water here in some of his 
burning exhortations to “serve the Lord, 
even unto slaying with the arm of flesh.” 
The sentries of the king's army were 
within hearing, on the other side of the 
river. The whole neighbourhood recalls 
the great contest, and is the scene of one 
of the most clumsy of the king’s many 
blunders in generalship—one of his false 
steps of the most fatal kind, into which 
he appears to have been led by head- 
strong advisers and self-willed partisans, 
There remains a look of antiquity about 
the place which mightily aids the con- 
ception of the pacing sentries as, armed 
with pike or arquebus, they passed 
and repassed before the church. There 
is the tower where the king’s own banner 
flouted him in the face, and his subjects 
bore arms for his destruction. The water 
runs unchanged and beautiful as of old, 

















the long ranges of osier beds shake their 
grey lances in the sunlight, and it is not 
long ago since I saw the azure king- 
fisher start like a flash of sapphire-hued 
fire from the bank, and instantly vanish 
in the maze of weeds. 

Peters exhorted his hearers to be 
zealous unto slaying, but there had been 
slaying of another sort here a generation 


before. Take what the parish books 
tell us. In 1625 occur the following 


entries in the registers of account :— 
“ Paid the carpenter for a barrow to carry 
“the people that died of the sickness to 
“church to bury them, 5s. Paid to 
“Commynge for his charges going to 
“London to get two women to come up 
“to keep the sicke, the people being all 
“sike, 2s. 6d. To the warders [watchers 
“by the doors of infected houses], for 
“helping to bury the dead, 4s. 6d.” On 
Putney Heath was fought the innocuous 
duel between Pitt and Mr. Tierney, M.P. 
for Southwark, and of all times on a 
Sunday afternoon ; in the same place 
came off the famous duel between 
Canning and Castlereagh. Fancy Earl 
Russell and Mr. Disraeli coming here to 
fight a duel now-a-days! One of the 
old Diarists commends, as “ pretty,” the 
extreme taciturnity of Thames water- 
men, from whom it is difficult to get 
anything like a full and fair answer to 
a question. That brown-faced man who 
sculled past us just now, biting a straw 
between his teeth, scarcely vouchsafed a 
reply to my inquiry as to the state of 
the tide, and thus maintains their ancient 
repute by perpetually meditating how to 
evade an answer entirely or put it in the 
briefest, or least satisfactory, terms. 
Look along the reach here, and see 
how beautifully the masses of trees 
gather against the bank, from the ancient 
gardens of the Bishop of London’s 
palace on one hand to nearly as far as 
Hammersmith ; on the other they group 
themselves so fairly with the houses and 
boat-sheds of Putney, curving with the 
river in a perfect line of beauty, guard- 
ing it by heavy piles of foliage on the 
rising ground at Roehampton, that we 
own there is not within fifty miles of 
London a fairerscene. The heaped elms 
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and willows are interspersed by tall 
poplars, whose distinct vertical forms 
give character and relief to the rounder 
groups of trees. These poplars sway 
gently in the wind, that makes a soft 
and persistent murmur in innumerable 
boughs. Pass we along the bank of the 
stream, a novel prospect opening at 
every stroke of the sculls as we speed 
past each angle of the shore. No Lon- 
doner need complain that natural beauty 
is absent near the smoky city when so 
much of what is fair is thus at hand. 
How noble are those elms, mighty earth- 
plumes that the bright planet waves 
through the sunshine or trails through 
the mists of dawn or night! How the 
silver lining of the aspen leaves glitter 
against the dark branches, and clap 
countless hands of gleeful joy in th 
bright day ! ; 
We pass swiftly under the bridge at 
Hammersmith, and soon come upon the 
first “islet in the river,’ Chiswick Ait. 
The islets, so low down in the river’s 
course, are gatherings of osiers and river 
silt. Manya time have I sat and watched 
the scour of the water upon one of their 
apexes—seen how slowly the work of 
change was going on. A far-off storm, 
say elemental battle fought at sea, breaks 
down a dam or moves a bank a hundred 
miles away, the current is accelerated or 
slackened in its whole path. The life of 
the little islet—that is, its power of re- 
sisting the river's scour—is held under 
changed conditions : that angle which I 
noticed a month ago bravely resisting 
the water’s force is now turned, and its 
power filched away; the water that erst 
was rebutted now takes it in the rear; 
and a little eddy scoops a hollow amongst 
the roots of the jwillow that wept upon 
the bank above. Soon the earth has gone 
from them, the wind’s shaking helps the 
work—for, on a breezy day, you shall see 
a trail of earth-stained water that the 
rocking of the tree churns up—a laby- 
rinth of root shows itself, and, as the 
flesh leaves the bones of an aged man, 
so this stands stark and bare; the hol- 
low deepens and widens, the tree dies ; 
and, at last, some dank autumn night 
hears a dead plash amongst its fogs : the 
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bank-angle, fortification that it was, 
comes slowly and heavily down, and the 
cold stream runs where the winds of 
summer delighted to play. 

Away from the marshy islet, just re- 
membering that many curious discoveries 
of valuables have been made in similar 
places, concealed in troublous times. 
Turn back a while, and look at that row 
of tall Queen Anne’s houses, upon the 
Mall at Hammersmith. One of those 
Dr. Johnson’s admirer, Miss Pinkerton, 
inhabited, and there she had a certain 
Miss Rebecca Sharp for pupil. Is not 
Becky as real to us as—for instance, 
Jemity Thomson, who is said to have 
written “The Seasons” in a house ad- 
joining a tavern called “The Doves,” 
there on your right hand, both still 
standing? The said James Thomson 
knew how to find good quarters, and, 
with all his queer conventionality of 
style, could do as unconventional a thing 
as sleep till two o’clock on a summer's 
day, then get up, and, with his night- 
cap on, go into a neighbouring garden, 
stand beforea peach-tree, and, with hands 
in his breeches-pockets, bite the living 
fruit from a living bough. What a 
notion of luxury! Could Apicius devise 
anything more luscious than that brows- 
ing on the bloomy fruit in a summer 
afternoon? Fancy the squab author of 
“ Liberty ” — after all his sentimental 
raptures on the simplicity of rustic life— 
to have enjoyed himself in this superla- 
tive fashion ! 

Leave Jemmy Thomson and his 
exalted epicurism; run through the 
curving reaches towards Kew. Could 
either of us sing, we might pass the 
miles gaily in the way busy Mr. Pepys 
used on his voyages, enjoying himself 
hereabouts with Mereer and the rest, to 
the great disgust of his “ poor wife.” 
Yet for proper boat-songs, barcarolles, 
we should be ata loss, There is not a 
decent boating song in the English lan- 
guage, strange to say, for Moore’s “ Row, 
Brothers, Row,” is the only one ap- 
proaching to it, and of that both of us 
have had enough. I cannot tell you 
any fairy stories anent the river, for the 
simple eason that there are none. Is 


it not strange that we have no water- 
spisite on English rivers? In these 
waters was never Kelpie seen plunging, 
nor monstrous Nick dancing, by moon- 
light. I never saw the gold-ringleted 
boy with the scarlet cap who frequents 
the Irish rivers; therefore there is no 
chance of our hearing him play soul- 
entrancing music upon a silver harp. 
This is hard, for we might do him a 
good turn by promising future redemp- 
tion, always the earnest inquiry of these 
beings. We have no Nixies on the 
Thames; so I have never heard the ring 
of the water-smith’s hammer, nor seen 
him at work in the grey dawn, as you 
may do on the Scotch lochs. St. Martin’s 
Land, the beautiful country whence the 
fair green children came, is not here. 
This was, folks say, near St. Mary’s of 
the Wolf-Pits, not far from Norwich. 
No Thames’ sojourner has seen the Lady 
with the Golden Oar who navigates the 
Welsh lake Van, singing to the mid- 
night moon and making the dark moun- 
tains ring with faéry notes. It is useless 
attempting to woo her with seven loaves 
of bread or seven Welsh cheeses, the 
successful means employed by her lover. 
No one ever lost.a child by the male- 
volent water-spirits of the Thames, as 
happened by the banks of that accursed 
inky Spanish lake, into which, if you 
throw a stone, it suffices to irritate the 
fiends, or raise a sudden storm and 
terrible gusts of wind, by which, the 
legend tells, a lost child was restored, 
and cast like a faded flower, all smirched 
and sickly, at their feet. Except the 
fairy ladies of the Arthurian cycle, we 
have no British river or lake fays, such 
as Nimue or Vivien, Merlin’s betrayer. 
We may spare these ; there was a fearful 
beauty about them, and a Druidic horror, 
such as one feels on looking at Stone- 
henge, they seem so awful and unsympa- 
thising. Even “Sabrina fair,” whom 
Milton fabled of the Severn, is classical 
and half-stony. 

Look up! cloud-land there! What 
a mighty gathering of thrones of snow ! 
The lofty peaks rank along the horizon, 
desolate and abandoned thrones of 
downcast kings of the aérial ocean 
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about us. They have vindicated their 
power, it would seem: all things keep 
still, like the breathless suspense of 
death. Let us come out of the heat 
awhile, and lie quiet under the arching 
boughs of those willows, whose pendents 
send a track of ripples when they touch 
the tide. How cool and still it is; the 
very air sleeps! How steady are the 
golden bars of sunlightthatslant through 
this green roof; how lovely the green 
of its depths in multitudinous foliage ! 
How like icebergs those giant clouds 
that gather without sound! If one 
could hold a fire in one’s hand “by 
thinking of the frosty Caucasus,” we 
might realize them to be icebergs indeed, 
with their rifted, riverless, and ghostly 
sides of snow. Let us try. Did you ever 
see an iceberg? It is one of the grand- 
est sights of the world. Its utter 
motionlessness in the turbulent sea 
seems deathly and most awful. One 
I heard of was a vast opal that glim- 
mered with tintings of the “million- 
coloured bow ;” snow, heaped like 
the foliage of a crystalline forest, 
gathered upon its peaks in fantastic 
wreaths or heapy folds of pearl-dust—a 
world of blinding white in miles of level 
fields within, and over them the shadows 
of flying clouds swam, each on his 
journey. Spires and pinnacles of trans- 
parent stone, adamant it seemed, shot 
high into the sky, and seemed durable 
for ever. At every base a glittering 
line of flashing water fell from level 
unto level to the sea. Under a huge 
ice-cliff, that rose a thousand feet of 
dark blue crystal from the brine, a great 
cleft was, and therefrom poured a river, 
purer than glass, shining in the sun, and 
bowed above by a vast steadfast iris. 
Its reflections glided like a waving of 
swords over the intense opaline of the 
solid cliff, which seemed as dark as the 
air is, for solidity and depth of purity, 
and shook gold lights over the lapis- 
lazuli of the water-rock, breaking into 
the glooms of shadowed clefts like the 
glancing of a weird fire made by a wizard 
out of Death and Cold, and gilding the 
high roofs of many an untrodden cavern 
within. Loud, above the roaring of the 
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sea, the roar of countless waterfalls shook 
the air, and into the rivers huge blocks 
of ice fell, or, bounding on the bright 
smooth plains of sheer ice, rushed shriek- 
ing—such the sharp sound—from ledge 
to ledge, and dashed with bound on 
bound into the sea clear of the base. 
Motionless as the whole body looked, 
one saw after a time that it heaved 
before the wind, and at night its peaks 
swerved slowly, pointing from star to 
star. The day-by-day life ofthe great 
berg was destruction ; its melted rivers 
ran into the hungry sea. We lay 
near this stray monster of the North's 
white flocks a whole week. On the 
second day the loftiest peaks had gone ; 
the third, the streams, like living saws, 
wrought deep channels whose sides fell 
inwards ; on the fourth not a flake of 
snow remained. On the fifth it parted 
in two unequally, one portion rushed 
over with a toppling sweep that was 
horrible to see, and bore up its huge 
base out of the depths in rockings that 
made the ocean all a-foam for a mile 
about ; on the seventh night it was laid 
so low that few indeed of the stars of 
the horizon were obscured by that mass 
which had erst cast a shadow five miles 
over the water at dawn and been level 
with the North Star at midnight. Our 
last look through telescapes showed it 
broken over by the waves in lonely de- 
struction. In seven days the whole was 
gone, that in its Arctic birthplace might 
have lived a thousand years or more, 
—yea, might have seen the Danes of the 
ninth century sail in its shadow when 
they found America. This thing might 
have seen stout Henry Hudson, creep- 
ing along the coast when he discovered 
the great bay that gave his name and 
took his life ; we can fancy him and his 
ten men and a boy looking at those 
hills I saw melt away. Ten men anda 
boy—such was the crew of the indo- 
mitable Englishman, when last heard of 
on those unknown seas. It gives one a 
thrill to think of it. Why, when he 
went his second voyage, do you know 
this Ulysses of the North remained two 
years there, with a crew of three-and- 
twenty men, fourteen of whom put him 
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and the faithful from among them into 
an open boat and set them adrift in “ the 
region of the Bear”—as the Greeks 
called the man-defying North? How 
many were the companions of Ulysses 
who had a Homer to sing their voyage 
in the summer seas? Quaint Purchas 
is Hudson’s Homer, and his Ogygia was 
an iceberg! 

Out of the shadow and into the sun 
and on towards Kew. Here, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, lived Sir John Picker- 
ing, who got one fine morning an intima- 
tion that her Majesty intended to visit 
him. In the Harleian Collection is an 
amusing note made by Sir John’s steward 
as to what ought to be done in the 
house pending this visit. “ Ztem: what 
“presents shall be made to her Majesty 
“and the followers?” This was con- 
sidered for all who came, even to the 
very footmen. The following oddly 
shows what was the condition of a gen- 
tleman’s house in those days :—“ Item : 
“the swetyninge of the house in all 
“ places by anymeans.” In another place 
the steward reminds himself to decide 


“where my lord of Essex is to lodge, out 
“ of the house, but near the Queene.” It 
is not certain she was here on this occa- 
sion ; she was surely so in the year 
following, to the knight’s cost, for he 
gave her arich jewel, valued at 400/., 
“a faire paire of virginals,” and “a fine 


gown and juppin.” In order to en- 
courage such liberality the Queen helped 
herself to “‘a salte (-cellar), a spoone 
and a forke of faire agate.” With respect 
to the “swetyninge” of the house, I 
remember a similar entry elsewhere ina 
letter from one of this Queen’s courtiers 
to his wife, warning her to make pre- 
parations for such a visit, wherein he 
insists on the removal of everything 
that might be disagreeable, “for her 
Majesty cannot abide a bad smelle.” 

On your right hand is Brentford, 
where the train-bands of London beat 
Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, and, 
in 1016, Edmund Tronsides routed the 
Danes. By a law of Edward I. (1280), 
a toll of a penny was to be levied on 
all Jews and Jewesses passing on horse- 
back over the bridge of the Brent, those 


on foot to pay ahalfpenny ; other pas- 
sengers were exempt. All along the 
southern shore line there were rem- 
nants, even to the thirteenth century, 
of the “Coit Andreth,” a “mighty 
wood” of the ancient Britons, that 
stretched hence southwards even to the 
sea. In the Saxon times the Danish 
pirate galleys entered this reach, and 
the wretched serfs stood amongst the 
woods to watch the passage of the red 
or black ships, and tracked them by 
the flame of burning villages. Those 
terrible Northmen! against whom the 
poor wretch, together with “battle, 
murder, and sudden death” (a furore 
Northmannorum), prayed with the 
“ Good Lord, deliver us,” of his liturgy! 
I have rowed eight miles; so let us land 
till evening, when the moon rises; then 
we will go on, if it please you ; mean- 
while, I will tell a few odds and ends 
about the villages we have passed. 

The seventeenth century has left us 
some curious records relating to Brent- 
ford. It appears here, as at Kingston- 
on-Thames, Chiswick, and Chelsea, that 
the parish rates were aided by the 
profits resulting from the celebration of 
public sports and pastimes. The parish 
found the music, &c., respecting which 
is the following entry in the books of 
the first-named parish, 1628 :— Paid 
“fora drumbe, sticks, and a case, sixteen 
“shillings ;” they seem to have been 
liberal in the use of this instrument, 
for this next entry shows— Paid for 
two heads for the drumbe, 2s. 8d.” 
What will the Mendicity Society say 
to this ?—“ Given to a Kn*- (knight’s) 
“son in Devonshire, being out of means, 
“6d.” Thanks to them, public charity 
may soon be as obsolete as another 
custom of that day now is—thus, “ Paid 
“11s. to the contractor for conveying 
“away the witches.” It is to be hoped 
it was only across and not into the 
river (every one knows that a running 
stream dissolves all witchcraft, vide 
Burns’s “ Tam o’ Shanter”). The danger 
of the service is evinced by the really 
high price it received. 

At Barnes, which we passed on the 
south shore, the Lords of the Manor 

















paid a sparrowhawk yearly to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that they might 
be excused from serving as reves to 
his manor of Wimbledon. Queen 
Elizabeth’s famous statesman, Sir Francis 
Walsingham, lived here, and is reported 
to have died in such poverty that he 
was buried by subscription. His daugh- 
ter, Frances, had the rare fortune to 
have for her husbands—first, Sir Philip 
Sidney ; and second, Robert, Earl of 
Essex. The Kit-Cat Club met here in 
Jacob Tonson’s house. Fielding and 
Cowley lived here; also Robert. Bull, 

counsellor to Queen Elizabeth: he it 
was who read the deathwarrant to 
Mary, Queen of Scots; he seems to 
have been a fit instrument—a morose and 
sullen man® In 1683, one Edward 
Rose left twenty pounds to be invested 
in land for the benefit of the poor, from 
the profits of which the churchwardens 
were to keep in repair the palings sur- 

rounding the tomb of the testator, and 
preserve the rose-trees he ordered to be 
planted upon it—a condition fulfilled 
to this day, we believe. At Mortlake, 
the next village, a whip was kept in 
the church for the admonition of drunk- 
ards ; in 1646, the parish paid a shil- 
ling for a new one. Sir Philip Francis, 
the supposed author of “ Junius,” lived 
here. Dr. Dee, the celebrated astrologer, 
obvious spy, and apparent quack, lived, 
died, and was buried here. Wizards and 
astrologers seem to have had a fancy for 
this place in those days, for we find 
that both Partridge and Kelly were also 
residents. Barnes Elms was for centuries 
a famous duelling place. Here was 
fought the well-known duel between 
the Duke of Buckingham and Lord 
Shrewsbury, respecting the wife of the 
latter, which woman is reported to have 
held during the fight the horse of her 
seducer, she being dressed in the habit 
of a page. Of this Count Grammont, 
in his heartless way, says—‘‘Poor Lord 
‘“‘Shrewsbury, too polite a man to make 
“any reproaches to his wife, was resolved 
“to haveredress for his wounded honour; 

“ he accordingly challenged the Duke of 
“ Buckingham, and the Duke of Buck- 
“ingham, as a reparation for his honour, 
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‘ having killed him on the spot, remained 
“a peaceable possessor of this famous 
“Helen!” How cruel is the cold fleer of 
this trifler writing thus! We could al- 
most fancy him standing by this mortal 
fight, picking up the sword of the 
vanquished man, wiping it on a laced 
and scented handkerchief, and, with 
the most en régle of bows, presenting 
the weapon to his friend, the Duke, in 
token of victory. 

Watch how finely the evening falls 
over the river! It seems as if an abne- 
gation rather than a loss of light took 
place, and, if we consider the slow and 
gentle changes of effect, we shall per- 
ceive how we are whirled into the vast 
shadow of the planet’s bulk—the shadow 
that we call Night. Steadily we are 
drawn from under the golden mantle of 
day ; the last broad border of scarlet and 
vermilion hangs thin above us like a 
mighty fringe, burning with a beauteous 
awfulness ; now the orange radiance that 
it cast so grandly into the ether is past, 
and we are borne by the eternal whirl 
into the silver monotone of evening, that 
deepens from pearly hues to dull and 
sombre grey. Ten minutes since those 
trees that stand on the margin of the 
islet rendered themselves distinct by 
deep reflections on the water. At one 
moment the reflection was more easily 
discernible than the trees themselves, 
because they mixed their own tone 
with the sky—now, trees, sky, river, 
reflections, shadows, and all are gone, 
buried in one greyness of night. We 
shall see another change presently, when 
the moon rises over the river. 

Meanwhile, if you are refreshed, get 
into the boat again, sit steady, and you 
shall be safe; button yourself up, for 
even the summer night may chill a poor 
town-ghost, who is more accustomed to 
gas than moonlight. You can hardly 
see the shore, you say; true, but wait, 
and, if this veil of clouds has but a rift 
in it, you shall see one of the two 
loveliest and most awful sights in crea- 
tion—scenes which God made to remind 
us of Him,—the golden and the silver 
porches of night and day, through which 
twice a day we are whirled on the car of 
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Time. Sun-rising and moon-rising, how 
wonderful they are ! 

Now we are clear of the trees, you 
see, to make a bull, that it is not so 
dark as we thought ; there’s a long line 
of sordid fire over the level there that 
shall not vanish all night, and which 
even the moon will only render mys- 
terious. Overhead, is the motionless 
mantle of grey, palpable darkness, set- 
ting in; there is no sound but the 
susurration of the taller trees, whose 
tops some laggard breeze shakes, as it 
goes hurrying after the sunlight—an 
airy torrent that has been shut up and 
heated in some far-off valley, or lain, 
at length, asleep and heat-oppressed, 
upon a lofty down against the sea, 
and, at evening aroused, now followeth 
the sun and its companions, the daylight 
breezes. Motionless silence is the right 
of such a time as this. Speak low to 
me! The loftiest poplar has swung 
itself to rest ; the tenderest aspen lisps, 
“Sleep, sleep, sleep!” In their Silent 
Dominion the great elms have been 
long ago dreaming, and the birch has 
drawn its boughs, like eyelids, around its 
silver bark. Let my oars go beating 
like a slow pulse, while we move steadily 
against the tide. 

How dim the night is overhead ! The 
weighty clouds —that funereally roll 
upon a solemn march that is hardly mo- 
tion—alone tell that air moves amongst 
them; here and there their low-laid 
masses give, through torn gaps, glimpses 
of a higher sky laden with soft mist 
that cannot be called light, and faintly 
tells us that the moon is not far off. 
Towards the sunset’s long line of sordid 
fire, that lingers yet, the land now 
stretches a wild and desolate level of 
heath and gorse, whence my rowing has 
brought us. The faint streak is drawn 
upon the margin of the sky, and earth 
looks lifeless, “gloomy, and motionless, 
as though the day were dead upon the 
plains, and night reigned for ever. A few 
animals have fed upon the heath, undis- 
turbed for hours, silent, and unheeded ; 
suddenly a low vibrant shudder shakes 
the earth, increasing as its cause comes 
nearer, and then the clean, sharp line 


that cuts against the low light is loaded 
with a maze of whirling wheels that 
roar through the night, and a weighty 
train, alive with lamp-like eyes—for 
that sharp line we saw was the railroad— 
rushes past, and, leaving a long ghostly 
torrent of steam, vanishes again, the 
earth’s vibrations following its speed, 
its passage scattering dismay among the 
cattle, who snort and start in deadly 
fear, and then set off to scour the limits 
of the waste until the night has silence 
again. It has gone, that phantom of 
fire and speed. 

Now look up, and see what has been 
going on behind the veil that rends 
itself for our view. A little rift slowly 
enlarges, displaying an ocean of mys- 
terious softened light Weyond and 
within the solid curtain of clouds ; this 
rolls apart more and more, showing all 
the firmament filled with dense light, so 
to speak, of misty silver ; around it, on 
one side, the thick edges of bulky cumuli 
come abrupt and hard; on the other 
the flood of radiance is poured as upon 
a band of mountains that retreat into 
space by softest and grandest gradations 
of heaped masses; between these the 
unfathomable night of mist,—no moon, 
but only her silver presence upon it ; 
below the land and creeping clouds, 
down tothe very horizon, where a long 
streak through all traces a bar across 
the sleeping world,—a gleam of pure 
light, like the passing of a fay, goes 
amongst the trees, unveiling them in its 
passage. Words cannot reach the gran- 
deur, immensity, solemnity, and awful 
beauty of the scene; it looks like a 
glimpse of an untrodden land of spizits 
of light ; the veil of heaven parted wide 
by an immortal hand rolling it athwart 
the world. What silent, what awful 
slowness of motion and magnitude we see 
is that passing the great screen from east 
to west, widening it until through the 
mist of massive vapours shines the twin- 
kle of a solitary star. 

Row on ; it will soon be light as day, 
with all the power of the full luminary 
of the night. The slow pulsing of my 
oars is all we hear, with the dead lapse 
of water against the boat. Awdul the 
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silent world, the great sky opening, the 
sleeping trees and hushed rivers! Alas ! 
alas! what futile words. I might ex- 
claim with poor Sordello’s pupil, “ La- 
“bours this moonrise what the master 
“meant ?” meekly telling of the coming 
of that indomitable flood of light. Row 
on; silence is best until the darkness 
is dissolved. Another mile. Where is 
the great land of cloud ? Can that be its 
far margin, which was erst above our 
heads, now guarding the horizon with 
strange mountains and monstrous bars # 
Without a wrack of mist the sea of 
night is studded with potent stars that 
hold place against the moon, the lesser 
lustres that 


‘“ Mysterious veil of lightness made, 
At oncea brightness and a shade.” , 


Land here. I have brought you thus 
far to commit a trespass, which the owner 
of this garden on the river-bank must 
forgive. It is an ancient garden : let us 
land. The belt of trees will screen us 
for a while. Come on this terrace that 
guards the margin and bears a range of 
statues. The moon endows the most 
miserable scenes with beauty when her 
soft light invests them; imagination 
hallows all, endows the invisible with 
beauty and awfulness, and finds solemn 
meanings and poetic thought in the 
blankest shadows that are thrown from 
a ruined wall on a barren ground. 

If it he thus with squalid scenes, how 
much more so with the glory of a great 
garden! Look down at the wide lawns 
guarded by foliage, studded with black 
cypress and yew of oldest growths, 
watched by statues, and surrounded by 
lofty trees, amongst whose bases goes 
the gleaming river. Let us search the 
darkness of this grove, whose shadows 
are but blacker for interspacings of silver 
light the parted boughs let through. 
If any sound be here at all, it is but the 
night wind sighing through the leaves, 
or the stir of some happy bird rest- 
ing above, whom a stray fleck of moon- 
light wakens up. The shadows of the 
trees are dim from the outer bright- 
ness; huge and grotesque oak shades 
are terrific as haunted caverns. The 
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poplar lays a gigantic gnomon finger 
upon the sward, swerving and stretch- 
ing out as the moon progresses. The 
lady birch makes a fair mockery of 
herself, and fram trembling leaves casts 
trembling shades, that quiver in a rest- 
less dance. That was a bat that flitted 
across the open! If you stoop, here 
are two white moths upon the lemon 
thyme. Minerva’s bird, jealousof Diana, 
complaining of the ‘moon, hoots in the 
upland pines. 

The statues that graced the terraces 
of a garden such as this have now a 
strange ‘ impressiveness, and are no 
longer .carven blocks of stone, but 
watchers and warders, fighters and 
players on the harp, as each was meant 
to be. The Muses gather together as 
their shadows meet ; they seem to sing 
“songs unheard,” and “ditties of no 
tune.” Descending, lightest Terpsi- 
chore might weave anew upon this 
earth the lost Greek dances, in that 
perfection of motion which was melody. 
Might not Polyhymnia’sthrobbingthroat 
heave afresh with the singultus of song, 
her marble lips appearing to utter words 
no mortal has heard since Parnassus was 
deserted, and Hylampea and Citherea, 
its peaks, ceased to echo the songs of 
goddesses? Seated upon this bench, 
might we not fancy Apollo greeted 
Luna in her own light, as her white 
statue rises up amongst the trees, beckon- 
ing to the nymphs beyond. From out 
of yonder black pine-tree shadows might 
not the goat-hoofed figure of Pan glim- 
mer, and Fancy’s ear grow rapt upon the 
melodious grief he drew for Syrinx from 
out the reed ? 

Quit now the moonlit garden, like 
a book that is read; get into the boat 
again, and float swiftly downwards. 
How easy is our progress now with 
that grand moon to light us, and this 
friendly stream to help our progress ! 
Swiftly we pass the sleeping villages. 
Here is Isleworth, and here the old 
palace of the Dukes of Northumber- 
land, Sion House, erst a nunnery, re- 
specting which, if time permitted, I 
might tell a few strange things, espe- 
cially the dismantlement of the place at 
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the Dissolution by Henry VIII. Then at 
Brentford again, Kew on the other side, 
and lower down Strand-on-the-Green, 
Mortlake, Barnes (not a ghost or a 
wizard to be seen), Chiswick, where lie 
buried William Hogarth, greatest and 
first English humorist painter; Oliver 
Cromwell’s daughter, Mary, Countess 
of Falconberg; and Charles II.’s 
Duchess of Cleveland,—infamous Bar- 
bara Villiers, daughter of “ My Lord 
Viscount Grandison, in the kingdom of 
Treland,” some time wife of Roger Bel- 
mor, Esq., “student in the Temple,” 
afterwards Earl of Castlemaine, she her- 
self being made, “ pour ['encourager les 
autres,” Baroness Nonsuch, Countess of 
Southampton, and Duchess of Cleve- 
land. Ask Grammont, ask Evelyn, ask 
Pepys what she was. Even the Bos- 
cobel Narrative will tell you she lost 
35,000/. by gambling in a single night! 
There she lies at rest, and the lace on 
her petticoats is as much dust as her- 
self, although the sight of that lace 
did Pepys “good to look at them ;” 
made Evelyn groan, and stupified poor 
Katherine of Braganza. She is as much 
at rest as the ever restless Sir John 
Chardin, the great Eastern traveller, 
whose resting-place adjoins hers. Did 
I say that in her sixty-fifth year 
she married Handsome Fielding, who 
beat her, and was discovered to have 
another wife living? Think of the 
poor old creature dying of a dropsy 
in her sixty-ninth year! Where was 
the student in the Temple, the King of 
England, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Jacob Hall, the rope dancer; where 
little Harry Jermyn, with “the little 
legs?” where Goodman the player? 
where the other dozen? Gone before, 
every soul of them; gone down on the 
dark stream, as we go upon this one, 
and borne away. Think of the old 
lonely woman sitting over the fire on 
that 9th day of October, 1709, which 
was her last on this earth, thinking of 
those, “and the fine smocks and the 
“linen petticoats, with the rich lace at 


“the bottom.” Down we go, down we 
go! “There the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest.” 

Pass we Hammersmith, Fulham, Put- 
ney, the dreary swamp of Wandsworth, 
to Battersea Church, where is buried 
Bolingbroke. Glance at the north shore, 
and note that little shabby house where 
Turner died. Let us shoot Battersea 
Bridge, and halt at Chelsea, recollect- 
ing this excellent instance of the action 
of our obsolete law, that “in the eleventh 
“vear of Richard II., the wife of one 
* Philip Wells was fined for a common 
“babbler.” The manor of Chelsea was 
part of the jointure of Katherine Parr. 
Anne of Cleves died here. Sir Thomas 
More lived here, and had Holbein as a 
guest for about three years. Another 
of Charles II.’s female friends, the 
Duchess of Mazarine, lived not a stone’s 
throw from where we are now, of whom 
it is said it was the custom of her 
visitors to leave the money for their 
dinners under their plates (she seems 
to have kept a kind of hell). The 
parish books show her to have been 
always in arrear of rates and taxes. 
Dicky Steele lived here, and also Swift, 
who, in a letter to Stella, describes him- 
self as lodging in Church Street, over 
against Atterbury, whom at that time 
he hated. The boys of Chelsea were sad 
rascals in the seventeenth century, for 
the parish entries show the following : 
“ Paid to the Boyes that were whipt, 4s. 
“Paid for points [strings that fastened 
“the nether garments to the upper], for 
“ the Boyes, 2s.” Poor “ Boyes” of Uhel- 
sea! Whata merciless age! Perhaps the 
punishment was administered in error, 
and the 2s. was a salvo. The more 
agreeable surmise is, that the whipping 
was given on Palm Sunday, during the 
ceremony of beating the bounds of the 
parish, by way of fixing the details 
thereof to their minds. 

This is home, and the day dawns ; 
so, if you do not wish to have a second 
“Day on the Water,” we will say, 
adieu ! 
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THE FLOWER GIRL OF SICYON, 


CHAPTER L 


Come hither, sweetheart, sit by my side, 
and listen to me, for I am going to tell 
you a story of things that happened long 
ago—very long ago, far back in those 
grand days of Art, when Greece was rich 
in her teachers and schools, when the 
painters painted and the poets sang, and 
wise old Plato taught on the hill of 
Sunium. 

For in those golden times there was 
in the city of Sicyon, in Argolis, a 
famous school of painting, the first and 
most renowned in Greece, and thither 
were sent many youths of noble families 
that they might learn the use of the 
cestrum, the exclusive privilege of the 
free-born. 

So one fair spring day, somewhere 
about the year 385 B.c. the streets of 
Sicyon were all astir with people pass- 
ing to and fro, and jostling one another 
as they went and came. For it was still 
early in the morning, and the merchants 
were on their way to their stores, and 
the housewives to the mirket, and the 
scholars to theiracademies. And among 
these last were three young men, of 
whom the youngest seemed scarcely more 
than twenty—fellow-pupils in the school 
of the painter Pamphilus, who was then 
the greatest master of his art in all 
Southern Greece. 

These three were Apelles, Melanthius, 
and Pausias—men whose works have 
long, long ago made their names glorious 
in the history of grand old Greece. But 
they were young and unknown then, 
and people passed them by without 
notice, as you and I, sweetheart, are 
passed in the streets now. But who 
knows what you and I carry about with 
us in our hearts, and who can possibly 
divine what wonderful things we may 
some day do? 

And so it was then with these three 
painters, who years afterwards made all 


the world so ring with their praise that 
the echoes of it have not passed away 
yet; and never will, until men leave 
off loving art and science and all fair 
and beautiful things. 

Now as these three went on their way 
they talked as all scholars talk,—of their 
studies and of their master ; and one told 
how he had been commended for his 
industry, and another boasted of his 
success and skill, or bantered his 
companions on their failures. 

“Prithee tell me what you paint to- 
day, Melanthius?” cried the fair-haired 
Pausias, with a sidelong glance at his 
companion out of the corners of his mis- 
chievous blue eyes. “Are we to be 
favoured again with the sight of that 
woe-begone Ariadne of yours, or may we 
hope Dionysius will come and fetch her 
away before nightfall? Methinks if the 
disconsolate maiden herself had waited 
half so long alone at Naxos as her 
effigy has waited in solitude upon your 
canvas, she had been dead before the 
wine-king found her.” 

“‘ Indeed, I marvel much at your im- 
pertinence, Pausias,” responded Melan- 
thius, laughing ; “for methinks the jest 
might well be turned against you! Pray 
how much longer do you intend to 
dabble over that ill-fated head of Cy- 
therea? Bah! I assure you the mere 
thought of the thing makes me quite 
faint! But, heyday! What have we 
here?” he added, with an air of sur- 
prise, and suddenly stopping himself 
and his companions ; “the goddess in 
person, I believe! or perhaps I should 
rather say the ambrosial Flora herself, 
in the midst of her flowery kingdom !” 

For there stood beside them, just at 
the doors of the Sicyon academy, a 
young peasant girl, with fair hair, and 
soft brown eyes, like heifer’s eyes to 
look at, for their depth and tenderness, 
and across her shoulder was slung a 
wicker basket filled with bunches of 
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wild flowers, and bright-coloured gar- 
lands. 

Very shyly she looked up into their 
merry faces, that fair flower-girl, and 
shyly she held out to them a cluster of 
white lilies all heavy with drowsy dew. 

“ What, you want to sell the ensigns 
of your royalty, Queen Flora, do you?” 
Melanthius asked her smilingly, as he 
took the flowers she offered him ; “well, 
then, I suppose we must all adorn our 
desirable persons with some of these 
most costly treasures. But what are 
those you wear in your dress, fair 
Flora? I see no others like them in all 
your store.” 

“They are roses, sir,” she answered 
him timidly, “and I did not mean to sell 
them, but to keep them for my mother 
at home, because they are the first I 
have found this year, and my mother 
loves roses. And my name is not Flora, 
but Glycera.” 

“Tt is a pretty name,” he said, “and 
well befits its owner, for she, methinks, 
seems as fair as the flowers she carries. 
But tell me, Glycera, if I may call you 
so, are you not a stranger in this town, 
for I do not remember to have seen you 
here before, and yours is a face not 
easily forgotten ?” 

Then she answered him, blushing as 
she spoke, “TI am no stranger in Sicyon, 
fair sir, for we have lived here all our 
lives—I and my mother; but this is 
the first day I have sold flowers in the 
streets. This morning I went out early 
into the woods down by the banks of 
the river to gather the wild amaracus, 
and the yellow-leaved lotus and aspho- 
del. But these red roses I found far 
away in a glen between the hills, and I 
have only one bunch of them. but if 
you have a mind for flowers, here are 
wreaths of a thousand hues.” 

Then Apelles answered her, laughing, 
“Give me a bunch of your purple 
berries, Glycera; these many-coloured 
garlands befit not such grave students 
as we are. And you, Pausias, what say 
you ?” he added, turning to the younger 
of his two companions,—“ are you for 
flowers or berries ?” 

And Pausias said, “ Flowers and ber- 





ries are all sweet enough, but these red 
roses eclipse them all. Look, maiden : 
I will give you this silver coin if you 
will only spare me one of your roses.” 

Then she looked up quickly, and met 
his bright blue eyes fixed full upon her 
face, and there was so strange a look in 
them that her heart beat fast, and her 
eyelids drooped, and she dared not raise 
them again while she made reply— 

“Fair sir, I will not sell the first- 
fruits of my glen for money. If you 
love the roses, take them, they are 
yours.” 

And with that, she plucked them 
from her bosom, and put them into his 
hand, and turned, and went on her way. 
But Pausias spoke no word. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tue day was fast drawing to its close, 
and the crimson sun flared like a beacon 
of fire above the western hills. And 
out on the open plains beyond the town 
a group of merry, pleasant youths and 
maidens had gathered to enjoy their 
evening sports. 

“ Glycera! Glycera!” cried a dozen 
Voices in musical chorus, “ come quickly, 
we wait for you! Your basket is 
emptied, your day’s work is done ; come 
and join us!” 

But the flower-girl only shook her 
head, and passed them by. 

“T cannot come to-night,” she said; 
“you must dance without me, for I am 
going home.” 

What ailed Glycera that evening, that 
she chose the lonely little footpath 
down by the river, far away out of the 
sound of the dance, and the merry voices 
of her companions? And when she 
reached her home, why did she leave 
her distaff and spindle all untouched, 
to sit alone by her chamber-lattice silent 
and saddened ? 

And what, too, all that day had ailed 
the youth Pausias, that he failed at his 
work, and spoiled his picture, and drew 
upon himself the eyes of all the pupils, 
and the censure of the stern Pamphilus ! 
What ailed him, when schoul was over, 
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and he went home at evening to his 
friends, that he joined in no jest and 
laughter as he had been wont to do, but 
sat apart from all the rest, as though he 
were in a dream ? 

Ah, me! it was that old, old story, 
that lias been told so many times over, 
ever since the beginning, and will be 
told again and again in thousand, thou- 
sand different lives, until the world shall 
be no more. 

For Pausias and Glycera loved one 
another. , 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“ Pausias! Pausias! you will never be 
@ painter !” 

And Pamphilus sighed as he spoke, 
for his youngest pupil was his own 
especial protégé, and the old master 
loved him well, and was not a little 
proud of his genius. But of late, day 
after day, the youth had failed in his 
studies, his compositions were lifeless 
and feeble, and his hand had lost its 
skill. 

Then when Pausias heard those 
sorrowful words, he pushed away his 
easel from him, and: looked into his 
master’s face, while the tears grew 
thickly in his great blue eyes. And 
Pamphilus took him by the hand, and 
gazed at him some time in silence, and 
then he answered him again,— 

“Child, I spoke harshly to you, and 
in haste. I did you wrong, for your 
face is pale, and your lips white—you 
are ill, and must not werk. Leave your 
painting, my son, and go out into the 
woods for a while—the fresh air from 
the river will bring the colour back into 
your cheeks, and put new strength into 
your veins.” 

So Pausias left his work and his 
companions, and went out alone into 
the streets, but he looked in vain for 
the flower-maiden ; Glycera was not at 
her post. Then he passed on sadly 
through the town, away into the mea- 
dows beyond, and into a little coppice 
in the hollow of the hills. And there 
he sat down alone upon the soft grass, 
beneath the shadow of the pine-trees, 
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and tossed away his hat and cloak from 
him, that he might rest his head upon 
his hands, and look up dreamily through 
the quivering foliage at the blue sky 
above him. And his thoughts were all 
about the beautiful Glycera, and her 
soft brown eyes, and her fair face and 
pleasant smile ; and from the folds of 
his robe he took out a little bunch of 
withered red roses, and kissed them, 
because the flower-girl had worn them 
on her bosom. 

But presently, while still he held the 
roses in his hand, there came through 
the wood the sweet voice of a woman, 
singing. 

And Pausias listened while she came 
nearer and nearer yet, and still she 
sang, till all the wood was filled with 
the soft music, and the birds were 
silent on the branches for very wonder 
and delight. And these were the words 
she sang :— 


“O fair, very fair and glorious is the broad 


world, 
And all full of sunlight is the blinding and 
infinite blue, 


Earth and heaven are beautiful in their per- 


peace, 

But my soul within me is all a turbulent 
sea of love ! 

O my love! I behold you everywhere by 
night and by day ; 

In my dreams you are.with me through the 
darkness, and when I awake you abide 
still in my heart ; 

Never a thing I do but I do it for you who 
cannot see me, never a word I speak but 
I speak it for you who hear me not ; 

O me! love is very sweet and sorrowful, but 
the pulses of the great earth beat con- 
tinually to the music of love ! 

Is there anything stronger and mightier 
than love, that overcometh alike gods 
and men ? 

Answer me, ye beautiful flowers of the 
forest, ye amorous trees that overhead 
tenderly embrace one another ! 

Alas! I behold you happy in perfect pos- 
session ; 

But my soul, my soul is.all a turbulent sea 
of love!” 


Then Pausias rose up wondering, and 
the hot crimson came and went in his 
cheeks, as he stood beneath the tall 
pines and listened for more. And sud- 
denly from the shadow of the cark 
trees the form of the beautiful Glycera 
came out into the sunlight, and the 
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young man’s heart leapt up into his 
throat for joy. 

Her hands were full of flowers and 
bright berries, and the tremulous leaves 
of the scarlet acanthus and the daffodil 
nodded upon her fair forehead. And, 
while Pausias stood and watched her 
still, and longed once again to hear her 
sing, she sat down to rest in the warm 
light upon the stem of a fallen tree all 
bound about with clambering ivy and 
soft tender mosses. 

Then she began to make a garland of 
the flowers she had gathered, and anon 
while she wove them she talked dreamily 
to herself, and anon she sang a snatch 
of drowsy rhyme, but Pausias listened 
always, underneath the tall pines. 

“ Ah, well-a-day, dear flowers,” she 
sighed, “ you must comfort me now, and 
be my confidante, for 1 have no one else 
to talk to about my sorrow. And though 
indeed I would give all the world, if it 
were mine, to see him, yet I dare not 
stand again by the doors of the school ; 
and to-day I shall not go at all into the 
streets, but sit here in the silence, and 
think. Maybe my mother will chide 
me for my idleness, and what shall I 
say ? for I have no heart to stand to-day 
in the streets and sell, so this garland 
must needs be destined to brighten our 
own little chamber. Did they call him 
Pausias ?, I think it was Pausias. Well, 
it is a nobly-sounding name, and he, 
doubtless, is nobly born, O me! and 
I,—I am a peasant and a flower-seller, 
and yet I love him more than all the 
world!” And she hid her fair face in 
her hands, and wept. 

Then, when Pausias heard the words 
she spoke, his love grew all the mightier, 
and his soul burned within him like a 
great furnace of fire ; and he strode out 
into the sunshine, and stood before the 
maiden. But she dropped her?garland, 
and would have fled, only that he caught 
her by her robe, and bade her stay, that 
they might sit together on that fallen 
tree, for, said he, “I have much to say 
to you, Glycera.” 

So they sat down, side by side, 
Pausias and Glycera, but for a while 
neither spoke. Then Pausias looked 
into her face, and said— 


“Tell me truly, Glycera,—of whom 
spoke you just now, while you sat here 
alone and wove your flower wreath ?” 

Then she blushed and hung down 
her head, for she thought, “I have 
betrayed myself through my own fool- 
ishness, for I fancied none were near to 
hear me, and now he is making game 
of me, and will go to-morrow to his 
friends and tell them what I said, and 
they will laugh at me together, and I 
shall become a jest for all the town.” 
So she answered not a word. 

But Pausias took both her hands 
into his, and read all her heart in her 
face, while the fitful colour came and 
went like flame beneath her fair skin, 
And he said, “Glycera, I heard you 
talking to yourself about me, and I 
know you love me. O Glycera! only 
hear me, for I love you.” 

Then she looked up at him, and 
answered, “Do not mock me, fair sir, 
for I am poor and fatherless, and it is 
not fit that one like you should speak 
of love to a peasant girl, For you 
have heard the things I said of you, 
and I cannot deny them ; but now leave 
me, and forget them all, and let me go 
my way, for I am a true woman, and it 
is not well my name should be a sport 
for noble youths.” But her eyes were 
dim and misty, and her voice faltered 
as she spoke. 

“Glycera, you must not leave me yet, 
I make no sport of you, for I, too, have 
a true heart, and I speak the truth to 
you. I1tis nothing to me that you are 
poor or unknown. Am not I noble ? and 
cannot I make my bride what I will ? 
Glycera, I have loved you since that 
day 1 saw you in the streets, selling 
flowers by the doors of our school. 
See, here are the roses you gave me 
then ; I have carried them about with 
me every day, and I have not lost a 
single flower. For I love you, I love 
you, Glycera, as the flowers love the 
sun, and as the immortals love heaven.” 

Then she bowed her head upon his 
shoulder, and told him all her heart ; 
and Pausias kissed her, and spoke sweet 
words to her, and they sat there together, 
hand in hand, for many a happy hour, 


till the sun dipped down behind the 
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purple hills, and the birds went to sleep 
in their nests. 

Ah, sweetheart, love is very beautiful, 
and the world is everywhere full of it! 
It is the one great poem that has been 
sung by ali living things through all 
ages, since Chaos himself became mu- 
sical through love. And it dwells 
for ever and for ever, in all incon- 
ceivable fulness, within the heart of 
the Universal Father, from whom 
all things take their being. And some 
days they say that great Father will 
gather all the whole world into His 
infinite love, and there will be no more 
tyranny and strife, and envying and 
hatred, but all men will be brothers, 
and He above all. But whenever that 
glorious day may be, sweetheart, and 
how it may be brought upon us, we 
cannot tell, nor shall we be able to tell 
until it comes. Only of this one thing 
we may be sure, that when it does come 
it will be all the sweeter, and all the 
more beautiful, to those who have 
waited and longed, and hoped and lived 
for it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PLeasaNTLY and dreamily sang the 
waves on the reedy shore of the river 
Asopus, and the garrulous wood-birds 
chattered and screamed to each other 
on the swinging branches of the tall 
oaks and the plane-trees. 

Pausias and Glycera sat together on 
the sunny slopes down by the water, 
and the flower-girl’s basket, newly filled, 
stood beside her, for it was early morning, 
and her day’s work was not begun, nor 
was it yet time for the young student 
to present himself at the schools. So 
they sat and talked there, these two, as 
lovers always talk together, and she 
told him all her thoughts, and all the 
things that had befallen her since last 
they parted, and he spoke to her of his 
painting, and his hopes, and fears, and 
disappointments. 

And they were very, very happy—so 
happy that it would be quite impossible 
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for any one who never loved himself to 
imagine how happy they were. 

“Do you know, Glycera,” said Pau- 
sias, presently, after a little silence 
between them, “I cannot paint now 
as I used to do before I saw you, for 
your face always comes between me and 
my picture, and I cannot draw rightly 
for thinking of you. And, yesterday, I 
put in brown eyes for my Pallas Athend, 
and, when Pamphilus asked me the 
reason why they were not blue, I had 
nothing to say, so I twisted and fidgeted 
about, until I spilt all my colours on 
the floor, and Melanthius laughed at 
me, and I felt stupid and foolish before 
them all, And I know Pamphilus 
thinks I shall never learn to paint, for 
now he often sighs, and looks sorrowful 
and disheartened when he comes and 
watches me at my work.” 

“If that be so, then, Pausias,” she 
answered, “ why don’t you paint me? 
You might come here early every morn- 
ing, and in the evening, too, for the 
days are long and sunny, and I would 
sit by you under the trees, and you 
could make a picture of me, and show 
it to your master, that he might see you 
are a true genius after all. Will you do 
this, Pausias?” And she nestled closely 
up to his side, and looked into his eyes, 
and waited for him to s 

Then he laughed and said, “ Gly- 
cera, you talk like Apollo’s priestess 
herself ; and truly, darling, you are my 
oracle, and you shall be obeyed. For I 
think your idea is a very wise and clever 
one, and I will bring my canvas and 
my tools here early to-morrow, if you 
will come too, for this is a quiet little 
spot, where no one can see us, and then 
I will begin my picture. What shall I 
call it, Glycerat—the ‘Queen of the 
Flowers,’ or the ‘Sovereign Nymph of 
the Sicyonic Woods ?’” 

“ Wait until it is finished, most im- 
patient Pausias,” she said, laughing ; 
“it will not do, you know, to try 
weaving the garland before the flowers 
are plucked !” 

“ Every shell on the sea-shore sounds 
of the sea,” returned he, slyly, “and every 
man talks of his trade ; and so you, my 
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dear Glycera, when you want a simile, 
must needs look for it in your own 
flower-basket !” 

Then they laughed together, and 
made merry jests, until the sun began 
to climb up high in the clear blue, and 
it was time for Pausias and Glycera to 
go to their work. So the flower-girl 
rose and took up her basket, and Pausias 
helped her to fasten it on her shoulder, 
and they kissed one another, and parted 
and went upon their way merrily. 


CHAPTER V. 


**You are late this morning, Pausias,” 
cried Melanthius, meeting his companion 
at the docr of their academy; “ Pam- 
philus has been in the studio full half 
an hour, so that Apelles and I began to 
imagine you must have drowned your- 
self in the river, or have gone, like 
another Hylas, to visit the golden-haired 
Naiades, and we were very properly 
distressed in consequence. Indeed, I 
am not quite sure that Apelles has 
not washed out his painting with his 
tears; and, as for myself, you behold 
in me a masculine Niobe! Well, 
indeed, it is that you have at length 
burst like a sunbeam upon my failing 
sight, and saved me from weeping my- 
self into an insensible stone, out of grief 
for the loss of you! But what have 
you there, shrouded so carefully from 
the profane and common gaze, in the 
folds of your cloak? O ho!” con- 
tinued the merry young student, in a 
bantering tone, “a picture! So we 
have been working at home like an 
industrious pupil, have we? And pray 
what may be the result of our labours ? 
Is it a second edition of the fair Cy- 
therea, or a masterly portrait of the 
‘blue-eyed Pallas? No, I crave your 
forgiveness—I meant brown-eyed ; for 
I mind me how your most admirable 
modesty prevents your attributing to 
the virgin goddess orbs of vision resem- 
bling your own in hue. Why, heyday, 
Pausias, what are you blushing at? 
Pray do not turn quite scarlet all over, 


or Pamphilus will be apt to imagine 
you are a rather large cake of vermilion, 
and rub his brushes on you by mis- 
take!” And shrugging his shoulders 
and laughing merrily, Melanthius led 
the way into the hall where Pamphilus 
and his pupils were at work. 

Then Pamphilus looked up as the 
two young men entered, and said 
sadly— 

“ Why came you not hither sooner, 
Pausias? You work not so cunningly, 
nor so fast, that you can afford to waste 
your time ; this is not well, my child.” 

But Pausias laid upon his easel the 
picture he had brought, and answered 
gently, “‘ Master, I am sorry that I have 
deserved your reproofs, but my picture 
is heavy to carry, and I had far to come. 
But now see, for I have toiled hard at 
this painting that I might win back for 
myself your love and your praise. What 
think you, master—is it well ?” 

And he drew the covering from his 
picture, and looked into the old man’s 
face. 

Then there was silence, while Pam- 
philus stood motionless and gazed at 
the painting before him, and his pupils 
rose astonished, but Apelles and Melan- 
thius looked at one another wondering. 

For the picture was the picture of 
Glycera, crowned with red dewy roses, 
and her hands full of bright rainbow- 
coloured garlands. 

Then Pamphilus turned, and un- 
covered his white locks, and stood bare- 
headed before his pupil Pausias., “ My 
son,” he said,—and all the school stood 
hushed and still while he spoke,— 
“genius is reverenced alike of gods 
and men, for only genius makes the 
young man greater than the aged,—the 
learner wiser than his teacher. You 
have wrought here a work, Pausias, 
which will live through many broad 
years to come, and make your name 
famous through all Greece, long after 
you and yours shall have passed away 
out of the memory of the living. Child, 
you have gladdened my heart, and made 
me proud to-day, for I can see how, in 
the dim far-off future, you will stand 
high and glorious among the great ones 
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of our land, historians shall write of 
your cunning and your skill, and min- 
strels sing your praise ; nor shall I be 
forgotten then, who taught the painter 
Pausias !” 

Then all the pupils shouted for 
wonder and surprise, and ran together 
into the midst of the hall, where 
Pausias stood by his picture, and one 
clasped him by the hand, and another 
by the shoulder, and all wished him 
joy and were pleased at his pleasure, 
for every one loved Pausias well. 

But only Apelles and Melanthius 
knew who was the original of that 
beautiful picture. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Very fair and sunny had been the long 
summer day, and bright and clear the 
broad deep sky; but now evening was 
come, and the sun sank red and lurid 
behind the town, and out away to the 
windward were piled great masses of 
dark thunder cloud, that presaged a 
mighty storm. 

But Pamphilus strolled along the path 
by the river with his friend Brietes, the 
father of Pausias, and the cool breeze 
came up from the water, and the bright 
glow of sunset danced upon the waves, 
and neither knew what lay behind them. 
For the master talked of his favourite 
pupil, and the father of his only son. 

What were they saying ? 

“Friend Brietes, you speak wisely 
and well ; and though indeed I am loth 
to part with the lad, yet I believe the 
parting will be for good. For of late 
his health has failed from day to day, 
and his face has grown pale, and, though 
he is still merry and laughter-loving as 
ever, yet sometimes methinks I catch a 
shade upon his brow and a sadness 
upon his lips that were not wont to be 
there. And at Athens he will see new 
things, and fresh faces, and his picture 
will gain him great honour, and who 
knows what noble wealth and praise ? 
Ay, Brietes, it is well the boy should go.” 

Then Brietes answered him, “I am 
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glad indeed, my good Pamphilus, that I 
sought counsel and advice of you in this 
matter, since I am persuaded that what 
you say is said for the good both of me 
and of my boy, whom you have always 
loved well, I know. For Pausias is my 
only son, and all my soul is wrapt up in 
him and in his welfare, and I have a 
twofold reason for the thing I do. For 
look you now, Pamphilus, how all here 
who have seen his painting wonder at 
it; and at Athens, then, what renown 
and fame would it not bring him, where 
genius and talent are always applauded ! 
O Pamphilus, my soul grows great with 
pride and hope when I think how he 
may build himself a noble name there 
some day! And he is ill too, and needs 
rest and change, for he looks strangely 
and sad at times, And every morning 
early, and again at eventide, he slips away 
alone into the woods, and there doubtless 
he sits and broods and muses over I 
know not what foolish fancies. The boy 
is ill, Pamphilus, I know, and far better 
away at Athens for a while.” 

But all this time, while they said 
these things to each other, Brietes and 
Pamphilus were coming nearer and 
nearer to two who sat together on the 
green slopes by the river,—a young 
student and a flower-girl. And these 
two were talking together, also very 
earnestly, but the words they spoke to 
one another were all of love. 

“© Pausias!” she said, and laid her 
golden-haired head upon his shoulder, 
“if only I could be sure you care for 
me with all your heart, I think I should 
be quite happy. For then I would 
not mind the worst that could befall us; 
I could bear anything for your sake; 
and it would be enough of happiness to 
know your love always steadfast and 
unchanged.” 

“Glycera! Glycera!” he answered 
her, and there was pride in his voice 
and love in his blue eyes while he 
spoke, “I cannot bear that you should 
doubt me still, after all that has passed 
between us, day after day, for so long. 
For, O my darling, I swear to you to 
love you with all my heart and for ever! 
Only promise me, Glycera, that you will 
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be brave and true, and all things will 
be well.” 

Then she laid her hands in his, and 
kissed him, and promised. But, even 
while she spoke, the rolling thunder 
rose, and shook, and died wailing in 
echo after echo far away beyond the 
western hills. 

Was it an evil omen ? 

Then they started to their feet, Pau- 
sias and Glycera, and turned, and saw 
behind them the high dark folds of 
swirling cloud that grew and spread 
minute by minute up the purpling sky. 

“ Glycera, there is going to be a 
dreadful storm to-night; but, if we go 
home now, we shall be safe enough, for 
the clouds are yet far northward, and the 
wind is still, and they cannot rise over- 
head for an hour or more. Come, darling, 
while there is time.” 

So they climbed together up the steep 
slippery banks of the river, and gained 
the footpath above, and passed on swiftly 
towards the town. But presently, just 
at the corner of the road where it wound 
serpent-like round the foot of a high 
mound, Pausias heard voices speaking, 
and he started, and turned pale. But 
Glycera saw the change in his counte- 
nance, and she laid her hand on his. 

“ What ails you, Pausias?” she said. 

“QO Glycera! Glycera!” 

But he could say no more, for they 
stood face to face with Brietes and Pam- 
philus. 

“ Pausias !” 

Then the two old men looked into the 
flower-girl’s face, and they thought of 
the picture Pausias had painted, and 
understood it all. 

But the face of Brietes grew stern 
and angry, and there was a dark look 
in his eyes as he turned again to his 
son. 

“ Pausias, who is this girl, and what 
do you here alone with her ?” 

Then Pausias drew Glycera’s hand in 
his, and stood up proudly like a man, 
and answered proudly back, for he was 
no coward. 

“ Father, this is Glycera, the flower- 
maiden, and she is good and gentle, and 
she has given me her love, for I love 


her, and would have her to be my 
wife.” 

But the old man grew white, and 
made no reply, for his grief and anger 
choked the words in his throat, so Pau- 
sias spoke again :— 

“My father, if I had wrought you 
some disgrace, or had done some shame- 
ful deed, I should not dare to stand 
before you, and speak to you as now I 
speak, But I have neither wronged 
you, nor any human soul, in this my 
love for one who is worthy to be the 
bride of a prince.” 

Yet Brietes answered him roughly, 
for he was vexed and sorrowful. 

“Son, son, you talk like a silly boy 
and a fool. Twenty long years I have 
loved, and watched, and taught you, 
and besought the gods to spare to me 
my only son that he might live to be an 
honour and a glory to my house. And 
the gods heard my prayer, Pausias, and 
you lived on, and grew up fair, and tall, 
and strong ; and they gave you genius, 
and skill, and a cunning hand, so that 
you became a pride and a joy to my 
heart. And now I looked for the time 
when you should win yourself a noble 
bride, the daughter of some ancient 
house, and I should see your wealth 
and prosperity, and hear men speak 
with envy of the happy painter Pausias. 
But to-day you have taken away that 
pleasant hope out of my soul,—you have 
degraded your name, and dishonoured 
yourself and your art, and all for what? 
A pitiful prize indeed you have earned, 
son Pausias! Let this street-pacing 
flower-seller go, for she shall never be 
daughter of mine !” 

Then when Pausias heard that his 
heart heaved up in his breast with in- 
dignation, and his eyes flashed like 
living coals, and he drew Glycera the 
closer to him,—all trembling and pale 
for fear and shame. 

And “TI care not,” he cried, “ for your 
noble brides and your wealthy heiresses. 
I work not for them ; let them sit at 
home, and count their ancestors and 
their gold, for I will none of them! 
But beware, father, how you dare breathe 
a word against my blameless love, for 














she is pure as the snow from heaven ; 
and never one of those proud maidens 
you speak of could boast a fairer or a 
more stainless name than she!” 
“Pausias! Pausias! you must be 
mad!” shrieked the old man, in his 
wrath, and the hot blood flared up in 
his face for anger,— mad, to speak to 
your father after this fashion! Know 
you not that I have power and authority 
over you in all things? Ay, Pausias, 
and I will use my power too; and you 
will thank me for it some day to come ! 
For, hear me, son, and trust me to keep 
my word ; to-morrow you go with me to 
Athene. Your master knows that be- 
fore now I had a mind to take you there, 
but now I am decided. You shall not 
be another day in Sicyon, Pausias, to 
idle away your time and your honour 
with flower-girls and garland-weavers ! 
As for her picture” —and his voice 
trembled, and sank again in something 
like tenderness—“I would indeed it 
had been any other than it is! But 
since it is done, it is wondrously well 
done, and we will take it with us to 
Athene. Forthere none need know its 
history nor your foolishness, and it shall 
earn you many a meed of goodly praise. 
Answer me nothing, Pausias, but spare 
yourself the pains of entreating me, for 
my mind is made up, and my word is 
pledged, and nothing shall alter it.” 
But the young man made answer 
boldly, for, though his heart was heavy 
for sorrow, and the big tears had put 
out all the flame in his eyes, yet he 
was still brave and strong, and knew 
that the time was come for him to play 
the man. For did not Glycera stand 
beside him, and look to him, and to him 
only, for help and for support? So he 
said, “ Father, I am indeed your son, 
and you must do with me what you will. 
But know this—for I too have pledged 
my word to Glycera, and, by the gods, I 
will keep it !—that nothing, nothing in 
all the world shail ever make me change 
or falter in my love for her. And I 
care not how broad the land, or how 
long the years, that divide us may be : I 
will be a true man, father, through all 
the evil that may come upon us, be it 
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never so hard to bear, and the promise 
I have given I will not break.” 

Then Glycera minded not for Brietes 
or for Pamphilus, when she heard Pan- 
sias speak those words; but she fell 
upon his neck, and laid her head on his 
shoulder, and sobbed aloud for joy, and 
for sorrow, and pride, and love. 

But the white-haired Pamphilus shook 
his head sadly, and said, “Child ! child! 
the sparrow sang to his love last spring 
—‘] will never leave thee!’ but when 
the autumn came he fled away. And 
to-day methought I heard him singing 
to another mate the selfsame song !” 

* * * * 

There was a fearful storm that night 
over the city of Sicyon, and it lasted 
until the grey light of the morning 
grew in the sky, and the broad low sun- 
rise broke beyond the dusky hills, 

And once again they met—Pausias 
and Glycera—all in the wind and the 
beating rain, and they kissed for the 
last time, and vowed—poor children !— 
to be true and loving to each other 
always, come what would. 

And when they parted Pausias took 
Glycera’s hands into his own, and looked 
very earnestly in her face, and said— 

“‘Glycera, Glycera, all will be well 
yet, I know, if only we can have patience 
and courage to face our sorrow bravely. 
Promise me, love, to be true and fast to 
me always.” 

And she answered, “Until death, 
darling—until death !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


CiosE by the open casement of a little 
dark chamber that was all sweet with 
the odours of wild thyme and roses and 
almond blossom, Glycera lay alone up- 
on a little wooden couch, and her lap 
was full of fair flowers and wreaths. 
Very pallid and wan was the beautiful 
face now, and all dreamy and lustreless 
the soft brown eyes, but their winning 
sweetness was not gone, for Glycera’s 
soul looked out of them still. 

But the flower-girl had lost all her 
strength and her brightness, and her 
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merry smile, nor was she able any 
longer to stand in the streets with her 
basket, and her mother watched her 
sadly while she drooped and faded day 
after day, but never knew the reason 
why. 

For Pausias had been away at Athens 
since the last year’s summer, and now it 
was summer again, but Glycera never 
heard any tidings of him, nor knew if 
he loved her still. 

So she fell sick for sorrow, and for 
failing hope, and for longing to see him 
again ; and many a long day she lay by 
the lattice, and wove her garlands list- 
lessly, for now her companions sold 
them for her in the town, since she was 
too feeble to go abroad. 

And while she lay there she made 
sweet rhymes, and sang them softly to 
herself, as was her wont when she was 
alone. And she sang of Pausias, and of 
her love for him, and her trust and 
patience, and she wondered if he were 
thinking of her then, and when he 
would be able to come back again, and 
take her home to be his wife. 

And with the thought the colour stole 
for a moment into the pale thin face, 
and her eyes grew misty while she pic- 
tured in her heart the happiness and 
the sunshine that was to be. “ And I 
wonder,” she thought, “what he will 
be like when I see him again, and if 
his eyes are as blue, and his hair as 
fair and as curly, as ever! And I won- 
der if he will think me altered, and 
what he will say to me when we meet ! 
O how handsome he is! and how good 
and brave it was of him to face for my 
sake his father’s anger, and to forego all 
thought of winning himself a wealthy 
maiden for his wife,—for me, me,—a 
poor peasant girl, who have nothing in 
the world to give him but my love !” 

And then she laid her little trembling 
hands together, and prayed the gods to 
bless her Pausias, her noble Pausias, 
and make her day by day more worthy 
of him, that all her life long,—oh, all her 
life long !—he might see how mightily 
she strove to deserve his love, and to be 
to him a true and faithful wife until 
their life’s end. And presently the door 





The Flower Girl of Sicyon. 


was pushed open gently, and a bright 
rosy face looked into the room, and a 
pleasant voice said— 

“What, still at work, Glycera? I 
fancied you might have been asleep, and 
I feared to wake you, so I came in 
softly, and left Lais outside, waiting for 
me. See, you basket is empty, Gly- 
cera,—I did business famously to-day, 
for all the young men at the schools 
bought of me, because you know to- 
morrow their master gives them holi- 
day, and their hall is to be decked with 
flowers in honour of the gala.” 

“What gala, Myrrha?” said the 
flower-girl, looking up dreamily; “ 1] 
did not know anything was going on.” 

“How now, Glycera!” returned her 
companion merrily, “ haven’t you heard 
the news ? Every one is talking about it ! 
Well, well, I don’t see how you should 
know it, though, since you lie here all 
day long, and never see anybody. Give 
me that bunch of acacias you have in 
your lap, Glycera, and I can sit here and 
twist up a chaplet while I tell you all 
about it. Why, then, the young student 
Pausias,—you know the name, don’t 
you? he that made such a stir here 
more than a year ago by painting some 
wonderful picture or other, and then 
went off to Athen with his father to 
make his fortune,—well, he is going to 
be married to-morrow. And they say his 
bride is one of the noblest and richest 
maidens in all Attica, and he is to bring 
her here to live with him and his father 
at their old home, and all the town is 
full of the tidings! And you'll have 
plenty to do, Glycera, when they come, 
for there'll be feasts and dances given to 
all the town, and we shall have garlands 
hanging from every window! So you 
must make haste and get well again as 
fast as possible, that you may be able to 
work the better, and dance with us all, 
and play games in the meadow. But do 
you know, Glycera, I saw the painter 
Pamphilus to-day, for he came to buy a 
bunch of roses of me ; and when I spoke 
to him of Pausias, and asked him if he 
were not glad to hear such good news of 
his pupil, he only looked sorrowful, and 
murmured out something about a spar- 











row and a new mate, and I know not 
what beside! I think the old fellow is 
crazed or moon-struck ; for why else 
should he talk so strangely, and look so 
pitiful and sad when every one else is 
merry? There, Glycera, now the story is 
told ; and look, I have just finished the 
wreath, all but,—why, Glycera ! Glycera! 
what have I done ?— what ails you, 
sweet? Why don’t you speak to me? 
—O Lais! Lais! come, come quickly ! 
What shall I do!” For the garland 
she had been weaving had fallen from 
the flower-girl’s hands, and her eyes 
were strange and glassy, and a spasm 
passed across her lips as if of sharp, 
sudden pain. 

But Glycera’s mother had heard the 
cry in the inner chamber where she sat 
spinning, and she left her distaff and 
came in hasie, and found Myrrha and 
Lais, and Glycera lying motionless and 
white on her pillows, 

O sweetheart ! my story is common 
enough, I know, for things like this 
happen somewhere every day. And 
most men and women live through 
them, and wear their sorrow out, for 
life is sweet, and hearts are hard to 
break, but yet with some it is other- 
wise. So they came and stood beside 
her,—those three,—all hushed and won- 
dering, and she held out her hands to 
them, and looked up at their sad faces, 
and tried to smile, but the smile would 
not come. 

Ah, Pausias, where were then your 
vows and your promises and your un- 
changing love? Poor boy! you loved 
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once indeed very truly and sincerely ; 
but then you forgot all about it long 
ago, and thought no doubt that the little 
flower-girl had forgotten it too. What 
if you could have stood then in that 
little dark room, and could have seen 
what was going on there? 

Then that poor mother stooped down 
weeping, and kissed the white forehead, 
and cried out bitterly in her sorrow, 
“© my darling! my darling! if they 
take you away from me, I shall break 
my heart! For you are all I have left 
to me now in the world, and I have no 
one else to love but you! O me, must 
I live without you, my dear, dear child ?” 

There lay among the flowers in Gly- 
cera’s lap a little knot of red roses. 
And she took them up gently, and laid 
them upon her bosom, and folded her 
hands over them, and turned her face 
towards the window. Then her eyes 
closed wearily, and her white lips moved 
a moment while she whispered some- 
thing to herself. They knelt beside 
her, and listened earnestly for the broken 
words. And they were these,— 

“ Until death,—love,—until—death, 
—true and fast,—true—,” 

And then there was silence. 

But, just as that last word was spoken, 
there came through the lattice a single 
ray of bright ruddy light from the setting 
sun. And it fell full upon the white 
face and golden hair, and lit them up 
with misty glory. And then little by 
little it faded away and was gone, and 
all was darkness. 

Swectheart,—my story is told. 


A VISIT TO UPPER EGYPT IN THE HOT SEASON. 


BY WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


A wnote preface of delays, unavoidable 
in any part of the Eastern East, most un- 
avoidable in Egypt, is at last exhausted, 
and I am on board his Royal Highness 
the Viceroy of Egypt’s Nile steamer, the 
Sey’yideeyah, with Beg for com- 
panion. He is commissioner for the 





Egyptian, I for the British and American 
Governments ; we are on our way to 
examine the complaints brought by a 
Gerent of the Powers I have the hon our 
to represent against an official of the 
former rule. Of the voyage I must 
say nothing for want of space, till s uch 
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time as our steam was let off under the 
walls of Luxor. 

Spite of business, spite of Khamseen 
winds, and a more than Indian heat, we 
managed during the days we passed 
here to visit all the wide-spread wonders 
of this most ancient capital. In some 
respects it fell short of, in others much 
exceeded, my expectations. To give a 
clearer view of so extensive a field, let 
me put in one visits made at different 
times, and group interrupted fragments 
into a united whole. 

Anchored close under a sandy bank 
of nearly thirty feet high, nothing of 
Luxor and the east was visible to us 
from the deck of our steamer where she 
lay. To the west the view was indeed 
open ; fields and plain for some miles, 
with the lofty rock of Kornah, whence 
the name of a large village close under- 
neath, towering beyond ; but the ruins 
themselves were shut out from sight by 
the low water-level. 

We scrambled up the eastern bank as 
best we might. Landing-places in the 
European sense of the term are unknown 
in Egypt, save where the Viceroy him- 
self occasionally disembarks. Thebes is 
hardly likely to attract him ; there are 
no factories or Frankfort money-lenders 
here. Once arrived at the top, Luxor, 
with its monuments, stood before us, 
only a few yards distant. Their castle- 
like appearance has given the place its 
Arab name of El-Aksor, or “the Castles,” 
abbreviated into Luxor by European 
pronunciation. 

A huge temple—for such it seems to 
have been—has left a series of ruins to 
form a kind of backbone to half the 
modern hovel-built village, much as the 
skeleton of an elephant might be over- 
crusted with anthills. Right opposite 
where we had landed, were some fourteen 
immense columns, with huge umbrella- 
like capitals, the whole surmounted by 
an architrave of proportionate blocks of 
stone ; half buried in sand, these pillars 
are still about thirty feet high ; mud 
cottages of the modern “lesser man” 
nestle between their shafts. The capitals 
still bear traces of painting ; the shafts 
are smooth, and of that rich yellow- 
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tinted stone which harmonizes so well 
with Egyptian light and sky. Further 
on to the south are four ranges, more 
or less shivered, of smaller but more 
graceful pillars; they belong to that 
early style in which alone, amid the 
monuments of Egypt, the mind is grati- 
fied by an idea of beauty. The enta- 
blature of each column is nearly square ; 
below this is a lotus-bud capital inverted, 
then a smooth shaft ; further down a 
ribbed undershaft, resembling many 
stems coalesced into one. Here, too, 
the mud walls of modern denizens have 
filled up most of the intervening spaces. 
Still further to the south are the re- 
mains of large chambers, with walls of 
Cyclopean architecture, seemingly only a 
sanctuary and inner apartments, perhaps 
for the priests ; above, and among these, 
stands a straggling brick house, once 
tenanted by a French Vice-consul, now 
the residence of Lady Duff-Gordon. Its 
court-yard is full of statues collected 
and brought hither; some, in hard 
granite, rose or black, are remarkable for 
the polish of their execution—dog and 
cat-headed figures, or sleepy human 
forms. It is a pity that they are not 
conveyed to the museum for which they 
have been long destined. 

Returning to the north, a space equal 
about to that which we have just tra- 
versed is crowded with small peasant 
buildings, mounds of decomposed brick, 
a mosque, an Arab school, and other like 
constructions, all containing, and in great 
measure concealing, stone walls, pillars, 
hieroglyphics, and even entire rooms 
belonging to the old building. To make 
out fully and understand its plan, half a 
village would have to be cleared away. 

jut on an open piece of ground in 
front rise the two thick and slanting 
piles of masonry that form the Propy- 
leeum ; the main entrance lies between 
them. At a little distance is the one 
remaining decorative obelisk ; the other 
adorns the “Place de Concorde” at 
Paris. Right before the Propyleum 
three gigantic statues, breast-deep in 
sand and village dust, with faces brutally 
mutilated, still keep watch ; their fourth 
brother has disappeared. 




















Such are the principal ruins of Luxor, 
in proportion and style one of the most 
favourable specimens left us by old 
Egypt. But it is also one of those in 
most imminent danger of total destruc- 
tion, for the Nile, whose strange vagaries 
are here absolutely uncontrolled, is daily 
and hourly eating away the eastern 
bank, on which it stands. Its date and 
history are well known ; they reach back 
to the faded glories, if glories, of the 
past. But even now its colonnades, its 
massive walls, its pyramidical Propy- 
leum and lonely obelisk, standing out 
all black above the Nile shore against the 
shining morning sky, or reddened into 
fire by the western sun, have a strange 
dead beauty, belonging not to other 
ages only, but almost to another world. 

From Luxor to Karnak our caval- 
cade—for we are all on_ horseback, 
leaving donkeys to Cofts, effendis, and 
travellers—leads a short mile northwards 
through fields and stunted vegetation, 
for the ground is too high to be fully 
reached by the vivifying waters of the 
Nile, that only life of Egypt. Now 
we are close under the most colossal 
structures of man’s world, the Pyramids 
themselves scarcely excepted. Let us 
approach them in succession. First to 
the south, and leaving just on one side 
the hovels of the modern half Bedouin 
village, we traverse a thick-set avenue 
of Sphinxes ; each holds a small human 
figure between its mutilated fore-paws ; 
monster and man are all alike decapi- 
tated. Passing these we come on the 
southern portal, a structure full seventy 
feet in height, and belonging to the 
tasteless reigns of the Ptolemies, when 
all idea of beauty and effect had long 
since been lost, and that of size alone 
remained. Like most buildings, early or 
late, it is covered with huge insculptured 
figures of kings and gods, gods and 
kings, besides smaller hieroglyphics ad 
infinitum ; every face has been carefully 
erased, Of the outer wall, connecting 
this gate with the others, little is left ; 
but what still remains consists of huge 
stone blocks, without clamps, cement, 
or other adjunct of stability than their 
own weight. 
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At some distance further on, and 
within what once was an inclosure, stands 
the first temple, its courts and cham- 
bers on the one unvarying plan, common 
to all such structures in uninventive 
Egypt; its sculptures indicate various 
gods, kings too, amongst whom the 
ever-recurring Rameses, First, Second, or 
Third, is conspicuous ; by good fortune, 
one of Rameses IL.’s best bas-relief por- 
traits, a delicate feminine-seeming face, 
has remained unscathed. The style of 
building, earlier in date than the portal, 
is massive, but not graceful. 

But the wonder of Karnak is the so- 
called Palace—it may have been as 
well a tribunal-hall, or some kind of 
forum—next beyond. The entrance, 
looking west, is between gigantic wedge- 
shaped walls of solid masonry, each 
even now, when half-buried in Nile 
deposit, some forty to fifty feet above 
the ground level. Their thickness is 
truly enormous; on one side of the 
inner entrance the savants of the French 
republican armies have carved, high up, 
names, dates, and astronomical observa- 
tions ; a slight intellectual scratch on the 
old features of brute strength. Hence we 
come on a vast open court, traversed by 
a double range of proportionate columns, 
most broken ; shivered statues, granite 
hewn, guard the second gate, whence we 
enter the wondrous hall, a forest of 
huge pillars, for an approximate idea of 
which I must refer to pictures, photo- 
graphs, and, but in second rank, ez- 
professo descriptions ; yet, after all, it 
must be seen to be rightly understood. 
Once this hall was roofed in, and several 
of its stone rafters still lie athwart, 
connecting the cumbrous capitals ; the 
centre and wider passage boasted a@ 
second or upper story, and must have 
attained full a hundred feet in height, 
from floor to floor. Walls and pillars 
are covered with hieroglyphics and 
figures, some of tolerably good detail ; 
but their general effect is detrimental, 
because without order or arrangement. 
Each succeeding monarch or high priest 
cut his emblem or likeness, his dog or 
hawk-headed god, as fancy took him ; 
some even carved theirs over the work 
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of their predecessors, like ill-bred tra- 
vellers, scratching names and common- 
places on an edifice, or advertising 
placards, over-plastering each other on 
a wall. Every outline, every stone, 
every sculpture bears witness to huge 
despotic power, superstition, and bad 
taste. The one redeeming <eature is 
the idea of strength—never, perhaps, 
carried further by man,—and of its 
accompanying quality, abidance. 

Beyond the hall, and continuous with 
the great central avenue, which traverses 
it from west to east, we came on achaos 
of ruins, tumbled blocks, and fragments 
of statues, from amid which emerge, 
fresh and upright as on their first day, 
two noble granite obelisks ; the loftier, 
indeed the loftiest monolith in the 
world, measures, base and all, some 
ninety feet in height. A strange con- 
trast, close by its foot, lies the wreck of 
a colossal effigy of similar material ; its 
destruction, a work of labour and time, 
was doubtless occasioned by its human 
form. These, and their duplicates now 
gone—for obelisks and everything else 
in the Palace seem to have been sym- 
metrically double—formed the centre- 
piece of the great edifice. Follows to 
the east a waste of walls and columns ; 
among them, and better preserved than 
the rest, is a small nor inelegant temple, 
once desecrated into a Coftic church, 
and where uncouth saints are daubed 
over, and half conceal uncouth gods ; 
further on stand some pseudo-caryatid 
pillars: such are not uncommon in 
Egyptian architecture. Last and alone, 
for the side-walls have fallen into heaps, 
a gigantic gate, the eastern, marks the 
outer circuit; through and on either 
side of its span, glitters on a fair extent 
of fields and villages, tall palms and 
tufted acacias; and far off the jagged 
mountain range that hides from view 
Koseyr and the Red Sea, Three almost 
similar peaks, in close conjunction, 
merited of old a dedication to the 
Egyptian Trinity, or quasi-Trinity, in 
whose honour it still retains the name 
of Thot. 

Within the ruins of Karnak are 
many objects of great, but of anti- 
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quarian, rather than of artistic, interest. 
Yet, even this latter is claimed by the 
portrait, for such it is, of Cleopatra ; 
her full-lipped voluptuous face may be 
seen any day reproduced among the 
famous dancing-girls and prostitutes of 
Upper Egypt. Around one of the inner 
courts also bas-relief sculpture images, 
not unsuccessfully, fruits, flowers, plants, 
birds, and beasts. Amid these last, a 
bull with three horns, doubtless a very 
sacred personage in his day, makes a 
conspicuous figure. But, after all, the 
great wonder of Karnak is Karnak 
itself, taken as a whole. Rightly to 
appreciate it one should climb—I did 
so—on one of its lofty though ruinous 
walls, and look down and around on 
its wilderness of columns, standing, 
leaning, or prostrate, on its shattered 
masonry in huge riven masses, its dark 
vaults, lofty gates, and Propylea, its 
still towering obelisks, and vast extent 
of ruin. The sight reminded me most 
of some views of old Yucatan ; only this 
is on a larger scale. Egyptian antiquity 
differs, too, from Mexican in the total 
absence of vegetation, whether indepen- 
dent or parasitic, amongst its stones ; 
no creepers, no ivy, not so much as a 
moss or lichen, stains dry bones of the 
dead past. 

We will now return to Luxor and the 
steamer, take the jolly boat, and cross 
the river. Long before we reach the 
western bank, our boat sticks fast in 
the mud, and the soldier-sailor crew 
have to carry us on shore as best they 
may ; we reach thus a low shelving 
beach, lately left dry by the diminished 
stream, and planted with melons. We 
mount our horses, cross what is at high- 
Nile « large island, and redescend to 
traverse the waterless bed of a second 
branch of the river. Here a large bull 
buffalo charges our party full tilt ; then 
bounds away, tossing his ugly head, as 
my negro gallops fiercely against him, 
and gives him the contents of a double- 
barrelled fowling-piece, only loaded, I 
regret to say, with small shot. Half 
an hour’s ride more to the north-west, 
through rich fields, mostly unreaped for 
want of hands—the Viceroy best knows 
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where they are—and we reach a grove 
of ithel, my old Arab friend, but here 
called athel. Through its feathery 
branches we descry the facade of the 
Temple of Kornah, so called from the 
neighbouring village, itself named after 
the mountain under which it stands. 
Kornah means “ horn,” a word expres- 
sive of the bold and precipitous charac- 
ter of the mountain itself. The temple 
resembles in style that of Luxor, but 
surpasses it in elegance of proportion, 
with something of Doric simplicity ; it 
seemed to me the most favourable speci- 
men left us by the builders of ancient 
Egypt. It belongs to the earlier dyn- 
asties. 

We could now see far off in the plain 
on our left, and against the yellow moun- 
tain-side, the dark outlines of Medinat- 
Haboo, of the Rameszeum, of Deyr and 
its vaults, and the great twin statues of 
Greek-named Memnon. But behind the 
mountain of Kornah, at a distance of 
three miles, or rather more, lie the 
famous “ Abwab-el-Molook,”—literally, 
“ Gates of the Kings, and, in fact, their 
tombs. Now, in the burning April of 
Upper Egypt, it was a point of some 
importance for us to visit this spot, the 
most distant of all, and to return thence, 
before noon-day, the more so that the 
road thither lies amid bare rocks, which 
reflect the sun’s rays like a reverberating 
furnace. Remounting—for I had alighted 
to sketch the temple, and my compa- 
nions to rest—we furned our horses’ 
heads towards the western mountain, 
and soon entered on the winding gorge. 

This valley, or rather cleft, is indeed 
natural in the main, but art has done 
much to render it what it now is; pro- 
jecting rocks have been cut away, the 
slope has been levelled, and in some 
places the entire face of the mountain 
shaved off,—partly, it would seem, for 
appearance’ sake, partly to widen the 
passage. This was of old time a fashion- 
able promenade for the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring capital, a favourite 
lounge or drive when some anniversary 
took them to visit the cemetery, or 
when their own innate and superstitious 
gloom made the tombs their customary 
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resort. Now solitude and lifelessness, 
silence, and the bare sterility of ages, 
better give the grandeur of death, fami- 
liarized into littleness by the obtrusive 
paraphernalia of the proto- Egyptian 
habits. Disguised by the flower-chap- 
let of the Greek, removed from sight by 
the funeral pyre of the Hindoo, the idea 
of death stands forth hideously promi- 
nent among the Egyptians, the pet object 
of their contemplation, in gaudy and 
repulsive evidence. But did not also 
the asceticism of Christianity, corner- 
stoned as it is on a death’s head, originate 
among the Egyptian Antonies and Ma- 
carius, of the “ Bitter Lakes,” and the 
salt desert between Alexandria and 
Cairo ¢ 

These reflections were not, however, 
mine, at least in subjective apprehension, 
at the time of our then ride up the 
valley. On the contrary, a bright sun, 
a keen morning air, horseback, and the 
consciousness of being once more in the 
“khila,” or free desert, encouraged a 
more cheerful and healthful train of 
thought, of Arab not of Egyptian vein. 
All I could have desired—and I did 
desire it much more than the visit of 
any Rameszeum or king’s tomb—was to 
follow on the mountain passes through 
to the open space beyond, where four 
days tracked westerly conduct to the 
Great Oasis,seldom visited, and itself the 
portal to further and still less explored 
regions, Darfoor and Central Africa. 
The route is, I am assured, safe from 
any danger unless what tropical Nature 
herself occasions to the African traveller 
—the scarcity of water hereabouts rid- 
ding the wayfarer from the apprehension 
of Bedouins, while the black races 
further on, if unprovoked into hostility, 
are of all uncivilized men the least 
unfriendly to the stranger. 

But for this, leisure and means were 
not, and, alas! still are not, mine; so, 
leaving the open road aside, we con- 
tinued to thread the rock-avenue of 
“ Abwiab-el-Molook,” to where it termi- 
nates in a mountain-hewn cul-de-sac, the 
cemetery itself. Piles of rubbish, the 
tokens of recent excavation, and the 
degradations of time, have rendered the 
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original rock-disposition of the space 
round which the tombs are hewn but 
half-discernible. It is a wide amphi- 
theatre, formed by a depression in the 
mountain, partly natural, partly artificial. 
One after another small square entrances 
appear in the rock ; each leads down to 
inner chambers hewn out to a great dis- 
tance, where the dead once reposed :— 
once: for Persian conqueror, Greek 
colonist, Coftic bigot, Arab fanatic or 
spoiler, and European antiquarian, have 
left but few undisturbed tenants—a sad 
result of so much pains to remain in 
hidden quiet. 

The tomb of Rameses II. is a fair 
sample of what one meets with, more or 
less, in all the rest. A square-hewn 
passage of ten or twelve feet each way, 
gradually descending into the mountain ; 
on either side small apartments commu- 
nicating with the central gallery ; then 
a large hall, or divan, supported on pil- 
lars ; after this a second and more rapid 
descent, another hall, more apartments, 
and passages, blocked up at the further 
end. The walls are everywhere painted 
with emblems, and in them consists the 
chief interest in the place. These paint- 
ings have, with scarce an exception, 
reference to one of three things—namely, 
either the land of Egypt itself, its river 
and produce ; or the Divine protection 
afforded to its kings and rulers ; or to the 
state of souls after death. These three 
topics are handled in illustrations which 
bear in every line, every shape, the im- 
press of those corresponding principles 
—serfdom, divine right, and superstition. 
The cowed attitudes of the labourers, 
their groupage in bands, each presided 
over by an official twice the ordinary 
human size—as in some medizval paint- 
ings—their very uniformity of dress and 
feature, all indicate, if not slavery, at 
least forced labour and serfish depen- 
dence. Meanwhile the kings, huge in 
stature and portrayed in the most gor- 
geous colours, are never without some 
equally gay and monstrous divinity at 
their side ; while a caressing attitude, 
and an outstretched hand, imply patron- 
age, while yet admitting a certain fra- 
ternity of relation between the king and 





the god. Louis XIV. or James I. might 
have directed the artist of such groups, 
and perhaps rewarded. 

But the most frequent topic here is 
“that undiscovered country,”—no un- 
discovered country, however, to Egyptian 
imagination. The God of Justice pre- 
sides, the soul is presented, weighed in 
scales which Michael borrowed in after 
times ; then received into Elysian seats 
and divine society, or transformed into 
a swine, and handed over to tormentors, 
orthodox devils with hooks and crooks, 
and ministers of the wrath to come. 
Even the descent of the corpse into 
the tomb, painted along the sides of 
the very gallery by which it actually 
passed, is opposed by black serpents 
and wicked things: death-bed terrors 
anticipative of a final, though for a 
king, doubtless a favourable judgment. 
Further analogies with the dogmatic 
accessories of Christianity are readily 
traceable ; nor is it, perhaps, unworthy 
of notice, that the conventional sign of 
divine and regal power—the two are 
synonymous in the Egyptian, as in the 
Stuart school—is everywhere a cross. 

The colours are generally fresh, and 
in their shades and combinations alone 
does good taste find a refuge. In these 
tombs, and among other relics of old 
Thebes, I saw the traces of those famous 
mutilations which have occasioned so 
violent an outcry against the Prussian 
Professor Lepsius and his associates. 
An unjust outery ; for the occasional 
removal of a piece of painting or sculp- 
ture for transfer to the Berlin Museum 
is a proceeding blamed by no nation 
where their own museums or professors 
are concerned. And if, in course of the 
removal, more damage has chanced than 
might seem in exact proportion with the 
object attained, we in particular should 
not forget to look at home, and at the 
Elgin Marbles. The forgery of new 
hieroglyphics and inscriptions is a much 
more serious charge, and one from which 
the Doctor has never, I fear, obtained 
a satisfactory acquittal. 

Emerging from sepulchral gloom into 
the universal glare of the mid-day sun 
on white rocks, we rode back by the 
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way on which we had come, and then 
turning to the right kept under the im- 
mediate slope of the mountain, between 
it and the Nile-plain, passed the hovels 
of modern Kornah and countless exca- 
vations in the rocks above, till we 
reached the Rameszeum where it stands 
near the cliff, and with about two miles 
of level between it and the river. Luxor 
is almost exactly opposite, on the east ; 
and the two seated colossi, well known 
to fame and photographists, are on a 
line between. 

This Rameszeum, or rather what re- 
mains of it—for it is a mere fragment —is 
a temple commemorative, it would seem, 
of great victories achieved by Egyptian 
arms in Palestine and Syria. It faces 
the east, and is still guarded by its 
solid and slanting Propyleum, much of 
which is fallen into mountain heaps, 
but more is yet standing. Westward 
some fifty yards begins the temple, its 
portico supported on pillars of Egyptian 
ungracefulness, their bad taste yet 
further enhanced by heavy caryatides 
stuck on, so to speak, to their outer 
side. On the wall of the portico is 
scratched, I cannot say sculptured, 
Rameses himself, colossal in a colossal 
war-chariot, a colossal bow in his hand ; 
before him, figure over figure in a defiance 
of perspective that a Chinese might 
envy, are his victorious troops and their 
conquered enemies, the latter tumbled 
heads over heels, some into what is 
meant to represent water, some under 
the horses’ hoofs. On either side 
chariots are the order of the day ; one 
only Syrian figure is mounted on horse- 
back. The temple stands just beyond ; 
its sculptures are a shade better than 
those of the portico: one elaborate bas- 
relief, in which a god feeds Rameses 
from the tree of immortality, displays a 
design and execution worthy a better 
idea. All the numerous portraits of 
Rameses give the same handsome and 
beardless youth, with features almost 
feminine, and much more delicate than 
the average Egyptian cast, whether old 
or modern. I have indeed often seen 


analogous faces among the Berbers,— 
that curious race, now denizens of the 
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Nile valley between Upper Egypt and 
Nubia Proper, dissimilar both from Coft 
and from negro in lineaments as in 
character; men of some stamp, harsh 
and proud, narrow-minded but firm, 
disagreeable customers to my mind, but 
from whom rulers might spring—rulers 
at least of whom the Hanoverian dynasty 
may afford the lowest, as a Rameses 
or a Sesostris the highest type ; barren 
kings, good for conquerors and task- 
masters, useless to all else. Right in 
front of the temple, amid fragments of 
its lesser black-porphyry brethren, lies 
the wreck of that unparalleled granite 
colossus, once Rameses,.now a well- 
nigh shapeless mass. I measured its 
mutilated toes : they were five feet and 
a halfacross ; judge, then, of the entire 
statue ; and this, throne and all, of one 
sole block, polished too. How the man 
who caused it to be put up in his 
honour lived long enough to have this 
monster effigy of his hewn out of the 
iron quarries of Assouan, brought hither, 
carved, perfectioned, furbished, and set 
up, is a strange problem. Scarce less a 
problem is it who can have thrown it 
down, who broken it up; a thousand 
steam sledge-hammers would seem in- 
sufficient to the task. Thus it lies, re- 
taining just shape énough to show what 
it was, and, where man’s spite has spared 
it, perfect in finish as thousands of years 
ago; the ground far away is strewn 
with its boulder fragments. 

We sat under the black shadows of 
the portico— Egyptian shadows, like 
Egyptian nights, are very dark, possibly 
from the density of the valley at- 
mosphere, perpetually saturated with 
Nile exhalations,—and made our noon- 
day meal, Arab fashion. I leave my com- 
panions to talk or sleep, and roam for 
two good hours of intense sun among 
the ruins, sketching and earning melan- 
choly thoughts and a bad head-ache. 
At last day declines westward, and we 
remount to visit the remaining great 
group of ruins, known by the name of 
* Medinat-Haboo.” 

This lies at no great distance from 
the Rameszeum southwards, but almost 
hidden from view by ugly black masses 
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of earth and mouldering brick, belong- 
ing to the modern village, itself now 
mere ruins, ever since Mohammed-Alee 
destroyed it and scattered its robber- 
inhabitants. A long curved ridge in the 
plain further down towards the river 
marks the site of the ancient hippo- 
drome ; it has never been cleared out. 

“ Palace of the Ptolemies ;” at least, 
often so called ; but, in fact, Medinat- 
Haboo owes to the Ptolemies only some 
paltry additions—a miserable Propy- 
leum and entrance, with some colon- 
nades and chambers, where the heaviness 
of old Egyptiar. architecture is combined 
with the meanness of a sham; Regent’s 
Park, though of an earlier date, and on 
Egyptian, not on Greek model. And 
here, no less than there, imitation gives 
the weakness, not the success, of what 
it would represent. Followold Cyclopean 
courts, chambers, pillars, and statues ; 
everything of exaggerated solidity, and 
affording much for amazement, little for 
admiration. The sculptures engraved on 
the walls are especially curious. Amongst 
these a lion-hunt reminds one of similar 
representations at Nineveh; the lions 
are very fierce, and the Nimrodian 
monarch transfixes them with arrows at 
the unsportsman-like distance of a yard 
or so: then comes a complicated sea- 
fight, in which the ships are the only 
intelligible indication that the affair is 
not on dry land. Much more remains 
to be dug out at Medinat-Haboo, and 
probably will so remain under the un- 
intelligent system of its present selfish 
rulers, and the jealous monopoly of 
directors, such as Mariette Beg and his 
fellows. 

Last we visited the double statue 
of Rameses, miscalled Memnon ; they 
belong to the great central avenue which 
once traversed the capital from Luxor 
to the Rameszeum, due east to due west. 
Karnak must have formed the north- 
eastern angle, and the Medinat-Haboo 
the north-western : a diagonal line con- 
necting them would pass by the double 
colossus, which seems to have occupied 
the central point of the city. At the 
north-western angle the Temple of 
Kornah marks where the road to the 


royal cemetery quitted the city and 
entered the mountains. 

Luxor, Karnak, Kornah, Rameszum, 
Medinat-Haboo, and the intervening 
ruins, all belong to one and the same 
huge city, the Thebes of Egypt. Within 
historical memory the site was yet one, 
not divided as now ; for the Nile, instead 
of flowing west of Luxor and Karnak, 
thus separating one half of ancient 
Thebes from the other, followed a much 
more easterly course under the moun- 
tains on the Red Sea side, leaving the 
Libyan plain wide and _ unbroken. 
Indeed it is said to have adopted its 
present direction only two centuries 
since. Now ploughing up the mid- 
level, and wandering as at random 
among the ruins, it undermines some, 
silts up others, and will probably sweep 
not a few clean away—Luxor, for ex- 
ample. A few thousand years more, 
and Herodotus and the Ghizah Pyramids 
will probably alone remain to vindicate 
for Rameses and his brethren the 
eternity they sought to secure by so 
much labour and costly forethought. 

The situation of Thebes, as the river 
formerly ran, was admirably adapted for 
a capital of that time; a noble plain, 
nowhere wider or richer in Upper Egypt, 
constantly refreshed by the free play of 
the winds from north, east, and west, 
closing in southwards only ; while direct 
land communications lead on one side to 
Koseyr, that ancient harbour and deposit 
of Arab commerce, and on the other to 
the great oasis of the “ Wah,” once of 
Jupiter Ammon, and thence right to 
Central Africa: north and south passes 
the great liquid and ever-open road of 
the Nile. We should remember that 
in the days, those ancient days, when 
Thebes flourished, the staple trade of 
Egypt lay all with Africa and Arabia ; 
at a much later date, Greek influence 
and the growing importance of the Medi- 
terranean coast, brought the capital down 
towards the Delia, and ultimately fixed 
it at Alexandria on the northern shore. 
But Greece only entered Egypt to 
degenerate, and to help Egypt to degene- 
rate in turn ; the best days of the Nile 
valley were certainly the earliest. 




















We remained at Luxor above a fort- 
night, cross-examining witnesses, verify- 
ing documents, and the like. Hard 
work, and rendered still harder by the 
character of those with whom we had to 
deal—that most shuffling, servile, and 
unsatisfactory race, the “ fellahs” of 
Egypt. True, they have, in common 
with most Orientals, a certain super- 
ficies of good qualities which renders 
their intercourse tolerable while “ out- 
side to outside,” in Arab phrase,—that is, 
so long as no business is concerned, and 
within the mere interchange of social or 
conventional politeness. But no sooner 
does an interest enter, a hope, a fear, 
than adieu to all shadow of truth, fair- 
dealing, or manliness of any sort soever. 
Great, too, I regret to say, is their 
stupidity—not for nothing is the ass the 
archeo-typical animal of Egypt; in 
obstinacy, too, the “ fellah” reminds me 
of the above-named quadruped, or sur- 
passes. With such materials had we to 
labour from morning to night ; happy 
when, out of an entire day’s investiga- 
tion, we had extracted, unwittingly or 
unwillingly, so far as our informants 
were concerned, a single grain of truth. 

While at Luxor we celebrated—I say 
“we,” incorporating myself with my 
Turkish steamer and companionship— 
the “ Korban-Beyram,” that great annual 
feast commemorative of Abraham’s well- 
known offering; a celebrity which all 
over the Mahometan world images what 
is passing at Mecca at that very hour. 
It is the being present at Mecca and 
there joining in this festivity, called 
in Arabic “’Eyd-ed-Doheyya,” or “ Feast 
of the Victims,”—better, “of the fore- 
noon sacrifices”—that, in conjunction 
with its preceding vigil of “ Wakfat- 
’ Arafat,” 2.¢. station of ’Arafat, confers 
on the visitant of the sacred city the 
authentic title of “‘ Hajjee” or pilgrim. 
If he perform his Mecca-ward journey at 
other times of the year, it is no longer 
“ Hajj,” i.e. “pilgrimage,” but simply 
*“ Zee’arah,” or * visit.” 

In company with Lady Gordon I at- 
tended the feast, there to witness a scene 
very imposing when well gone through, 
which in this case it decidedly was not. 
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The worshippers were drawn up in 
long lines on an open plot of ground, 
where every Tuesday a fair used to be 
held, according to the custom generally 
adopted from Diar-Bekir to Yemen, by 
which each several village becomes, in 
weekly, monthly, or yearly rotation, the 
centre of traffic for a considerable cir- 
cumference. Behind was the common 
cemetery, unrivalled, irregular, and 
shamefully neglected—this, too, a cus- 
tomary state of things in Egypt, where 
the fellahs are too brutalized in life to 
feel the indecency of dishonoured death, 
though indeed of superstition regarding 
their dead they have enough and to 
spare. Right in our faces glittered the 
morning sun ; for the relative position 
of Luxor and Mecca brings the Kiblah, 
or compass-point of prayer, for the 
former little south of due east. 

We posted ourselves to the rear of 
the assembly,—for to take up position 
in front of them might put the congre- 
gation in danger of seeming to wor- 
ship you instead of God, a serious 
mistake, — and waited like all else 
the arrival of the Hejjajees, a holy 
Luxor family, claiming descent from 
a certain village-saint surnamed the 
Hejjaj ; his family name and date 
I have forgotten ; indeed the entire 
individual, no less than his pedigree, 
seemed to my mind scarcely less apocry- 
phal than St. Joachim and Anna. How- 
ever, his tomb—not St. Joachim’s, but 
the Hejjaj’s—with the sempiternal cu- 
pola over it, adjoins the mosque, and to 
the saintly tenant prayers are made and 
vows offered just as to any local hamlet- 
patron, Greek or Catholic, and with 
about equal result. His progeny, real 
or supposed, occupy a very high place 
in Luxor veneration ; from them Muf- 
tees, Khateebs, Imams, Saints, &c., are 
selected at need ; they take precedence 
in public solemnities, and, like all their 
class, receive presents. Now, “il y a 
de la dignité & se faire attendre,”—and 
our friends, well knowing that they were 
sure to be waited for, took care not to 
lose their privilege of coming late. At 
last a howling sort of chant, the iden- 
tical tune which the old cow died of, 
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and which does duty on all occasiens, 
from a marriage to a funeral, announced 
their approach, Sheykh and all; they 
advanced procession-wise, bearing ban- 
ners, red and green, embroidered with 
the eternal “La [ah illa Allah,” and took 
their place in the foremost ranks. One 
of them, the Khateeb of the day, occu- 
pied the mid van ; and a canopy was 
extemporized for his dignity from the 
clustered banners lately borne before 
him. A large black stone, just retain- 
ing form enough to announce it the 
fragment of some old Egyptian king or 
god, became his pulpit ; and on this, 
after previously shaking it to test its 
solidity, the Khateeb mounted, staff in 
hand, and began his say. 

Now, in the discourse appropriate to 
the ’Eyd or feast, it is customary to 
arrange certain periods, each concluding 
with the well-known formula “ Allaho 
Akbar,” intoned in a sonorous voice : 
whereon the whole assembly, like one 
man, are to take up the burden, repeat- 
ing in half chant, “ Allaho Akbar, 
“ Allaho Akbar, Allaho Akbar, w’ la 
*¢ Tah illa Allah ; Aligho Akbar, Alla- 
“ho Akbar, w’ lIllah el hamd.” This 
recitative, breaking out at frequent in- 
tervals from a great multitude, is im- 
posing in the extreme; I have heard it 
often in crowded mosques, and never 
without a thrill at the deep, united, 
concentrated, fanaticism it implies. But 
here at Luxor the effect was exactly 
reversed, neither Khateeb, though a 
born saint, nor congregation, knowing 
how to go through it properly ; only an 
irregular buzz was to be heard, without 
time or measure ; while the words of 
the preacher and the responses of the 
people were alike drowned in the chat- 


tering, scolding, quarrelling, and screech- 
ing ef the women and children, who, 
excluded by custom from direct partici- 
pation in the public prayers, now grouped 
themselves arougd with utter contempt 
of stillness, reverence, or order ; while 
the: men were some too quick at their 
prayers and prostrations, others too slow: 
an Irish scene altogether. At last dis- 
course and ceremonies came to the end 
which sun in our faces, dust in our eyes, 
and cackling in our ears had made us 
long since desire, and everybody jumped 
up, to wish the Sheykh many happy 
returns of the day, and to obtain his 
special benediction by kissing his hand. 
This manceuvre they executed with such 
vehemence as to undo his turban, dis- 
compose his robes, and still more his 
patience ; till the holy man set about 
blessing them in right good earnest, but 
with his stick, and returned each kiss of 
devotion by a loving cudgel-thwack over 
the head. Not a whit did this proceed- 
ing shake their faith, however, or di- 
minish their reverence :—country idols 
have on occasions like this the luck 
over town ones. A second conclusion 
to be drawn by my readers is, that 
wherever Wahhabee doctrines and prac- 
tices, or rather non-practices, may pre- 
vail, they are not to be sought for 
among the peasants of Upper Egypt. 

The rest of the day passed in slaugh- 
tering the victims.;—each family must 
offer one—and next in eating them. A 
Bedouin kind of dish, boiled meat and 
sopped bread, is first of all served up on 
this day; its cookery commemorates 
the habits of those who first founded 
this solemnity, the Arabs of Arabia, 
where boiling is the exclusive culinary 
preparation, 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


The Epiror extremely regrets that, owing to the authoress’s illness, “OLD . 


Sir Doveras” cannot be continued in the present number. 


be carried on in the February number. 


The story will 





